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AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 
NEW-YORK, MAY 20, 1837, 
REMOVAL.—The Office of the RAIL- 
ROAD JOURNAL, NEW-YORK FAR. 
MER, and MECHANIC’S. MAGAZINE, 
is removed to No. 30 WaLt-sTREET, base- 
ment story, one door from William-street, 
and opposite the Bank of America. 


“¢p SUBSCRIBERS in tus City, 
who change their residence on the Ist of 
May, will please give notice at the office, 
30 Wall-street, Basement Story. It is de- 
sirable that the notice should specify their 
late and future residence. ‘ 











Hartaem Raitroav.—We are pleased 
to perceive that the work on this road pro- 
gresses to aclose. It has indeed been a 
herculean work. Its excavations and em- 
bankments, are probably heavier than on 
any other road in this country, of the same 
length ; these, however, are but -trifling af- 
fairs when compared with its TunNeEL, of 
over. 600 feet, through solid rocks. Thisis 
a stupendous and very expensive work. It 
is.now in)a great state of forwardness, and 
will soon’ be the greatest curiosity and place 
of resort in the vicinity of New-York. The 
road is to. be compluted, we uaderstand, in 
July, to-Harlaem—when the cars will run 
through and.do a large business. We shal 
be gratified to see it completed at the north 


Witmineton aNp SusguveHayna Rat- 
ROAD.—We are happy to be able to notice 
the completion of another link in the great 
chain. 

Witmineson, Del. May 9. 


Rartroap Excursion.—We attended the 
excursion given by the Wilmington and Sus. 
quehanna Railroad Company, on Friday last, 
aud was much gratified’ with the same.— 
There were about 200 invited guests on 
‘board, citizens of this city and Philadelphia. 
|The cars procceded to within about a mile 
of the stupendous bridge erecting over 
Principio creek, and there remained until the 
party had sufficient time to visit this exten- 
sive piece ot masonry. This bridge is the 
oniy important barrier in the way at present, 
and we were informed by Mr. Jones, the 
contractor, that it would be compieted in 
about six weeks. ‘The road is now finished 
to within four miles of the Susquehanna, and 
the whole distance to Baltimore will be ready 
for use about the fourth of July. 

The company having enjoyed the refresh. 
ing virtues of the only liquor used in the con- 
struction of this bridge—cool spring water— 
returned to the cars where a portion of them 
partook of the hospital.ty of Mr Donergan, 
the able contractor 0. that portion of the 
road; and then returned to Elkton, where 
a sumptuous dinner was in waiting prepar- 
ed by the Directors under the superintend- 
ance of that ‘prince of caterers, Kincade. 
The h ur being four and a half, P. M., am 
ple justice was done to the same—and after 
a short discussion over the afterpjeces the 
party proceeded tiomeward in good cheer. 

Tis magnificent road, as far as constract- 





end, as we shall then expect to see it brought 








ed, is well maae, and the country through 





portation of passengers, being airy and so 
arranged as to allow a walking p 

through the whole train without inconven- 
ience. ‘The engines are of the first class, 
as an evidence of which, the distance from 
Elkton to Wilmington, 18 miles, was per- 
formed in 50 minutes.—[Baltimore Gaz.] 





New-Jersty Raitroap.—Thus we pro- 
gress. 


This road is now completed for the use 
of the Locomotive from Bergen Hill about 
24 miles from the Hudson river,to East 
Brunswick, and the cars will commenée run: 
ning on Monday by steam—passing through 
N rd and stopping at the Deeb foot of 
Market-street, for Newark passengers, and 
also leaving and returning to that point the 
same hours as heretofore. 

The fare has been reduced from the New. 
ark Depot to Jersey City to 25 cents, and 
Newark passengers wiil be carried to and 
from the Depot to meet the arrival and de- 
parture of the trains, if desired, on the town 
tracks, (which are underlet,) at 64 cents.— 
Te fare has also been reduced from Jersey 
City to Elizabeth to 374 cents, and to Rah. 
way to 50 cents. 
procure their tickets at the office,—[ News 
ark Daily Advertiser. ] 





To the Editors of the Railroad Journal. 
Gentlemen,—I have read with interest 
the communications in your Journal, from 
Mr. Steere and Mr. Norris, but without any 
lesire to take part in a controversy which 
must be, or has already been, settled by 








ject now, js, merely to explain what ap- 
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Passengers will hereafter 


experimental demonstrations ; and my ob-, : 
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vity of loa‘s upon inclined planes.” 
Mr. A., says,.*'The communications 


which have beem published in the Jour-/j 


nal, between Mr. Norris and Mr. A. G. 
Steere of N. Y. and Erie Railroad, have 
‘probably been caused by the miscalcula- 
tion of the gravity of, loads upon inclined 
planes, by Mr.--Steere, he, using the rule 
given by Pambour, the fallacy of which is 
very apparent, at least it appears not to 
give the result. we wish to find, as it would 
give all the gravity on an angle of 45° 
which is impossible ” 

"1. admitthat the rule given is perfectly 
applicable, as it respects the velocities of 
falling bodies upon inclinatious ;’— 

Vhere is nothing new or peculiar in the 
fule used by Parobour for calculating the 
resistances! caused ‘by the gravity of loads ; 
nor inthe present.case is there any need of 
discussing the laws of falling bolies. The 
rule is one demonstrated in all books of 
mechanics and is strictly a proposition in 
statics, as it may be and has repeatedly 
been shown, that when any power after 
having once been set in motion continues to 
draw a load up an incline with uniform 
velocity, the power and load are inequili 
brium ; and when the power is applied in 
a.direction parallel to the surface of the 
plane the power and load are in the same: 
. proportion as the height and length of the 
plane. The correctness of this rule is al- 
most universally admitted, it is the one 
used by Pambour, and does not by any 
means give the result stated by Mr. A,, at 
an angle of 45°. 

At anangle of 45° the length and height 
are as 1 to. 0.7071068 or, tle gravity of a 
ton will ‘be Ifttle more than ths of a ton 
instead of 1 ton as stated by Mr. A. 

The ratio between the height and length 
of a plane is evidently one of equality when 
the plane is vertical ; and it is equally evi- 
dent that in such case, the ratio of the 
power and weight is that of equality, it 
being reduced to the equilibrium of two 
weights hanging over a pully. 

The inclinations upon Railroads are 
generally so slight that the horizontal and 
absolute lengths will not differ 8ufficiently 
to require much, if any, correction for the 
measurements, which are made horizontal- 
ly, and from Mr, A’s result of the equality 
between the weight and power at 45° it 
would seem that he made.the proportion 
between the power and weight equal to 
that between the height and base, instead 
of ‘that’between the height and. length — 
In the enly other application of the rule by 
ad 











gle (4°) is co 
‘80 few places of decimals, that 





lit is not clearly discernible which propor- 


tion was adopted. 


How Mf: A.. arrived at the results given 
in his table, is not sown. They do “ vary 
very much from the result of the rule” gen- 
erally adopted ; and if his method is cor- 
rect, the fact is important and should be 
established. : 


The proposition upon which Parmbout’s 
rule is founded is thus enunciated in Hut- 
ton’s Mathematics, Volume 2, page 164; 
“The power gained by the inclined plane 
is in proportion as the length of the plane 
is to itsheight. That is, when a weight 
W is sustained on an inclined plane, BC, 
by a power P, acting in the direction D W, 
parallel to the plane; then the weight W, 
is in proportion to the power P,as the 
length of the plane js to its height ; that 
is, W: P:: BC: A B.” 
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RocHester AND Batavia Raitroap.— 
We are pleased to learn that this railroad is 
in a condition to permit Locomotives to pass 
upon it. The following letter published in 
the Courier, shows the importance of 
this road to the agricultural community, 
even by itself, but its present value is 
nothing compared with what it will be when 
continued westward to Buffalo, and east- 
ward to Auburn, Syracuse and Utica, an 
event by no means distant. 


Batavia, (Genesee Co.,) 
May 5, 1837. } 


Dear Sitr,—The appearance here this 
morning of the first locomotive engine, 
with its train of cars, created quite an ex- 
citement among us, and for a while dispel- 
led the gloom of * hard times,” and re-ani- 
mated the spirits of our citizens. The 
railroad, 34 miles in length, cunnects the 
flourishing city of Rochester with this vil- 
lage, and brings the two places within two 
hours ride of each other, at the same time 
opening a new avenue for the discharge of 
our surplus produce directly into the Evie 
canal. Inan agricultural point of view, 
perhaps no portion of western New-York 
is richer in all the great elements of wealth, 
than the section immediately around us ; 
and, aided by this road, we must contrib- 
ute greatly to the advancement of the com- 
mercial interests of Rochester—to say 
noting of the advantages to the country 
generally, Asa point for the purchase of 











in sayin 
that no place affords greater advantages 
than this. It being the point where the 
Holland Land Company originally located 
their principal office, and where their busi- 
ness has always been done, the roads, which 
intersect ming territory in every di- 
rection, have been made directly to this vil. 
lage, making it, necessarily, the natural 
place fora market. Suitable ware-houses 
are now in progress of building, and we 
have. nothing to ask but easy times for mo- 
ney, and good crops, to keep half the flour. 
ing mills of the State in constant operation. 
The railroad itself passes through a very 
rich and interesting section, and is spoken 
of as among the most permanent and best 
constructed in the country,—offering to per- 
sons travelling in this quarter an agreeable 
change, either from the canal at Rochester, 
or from the usually travelled route by stage 
from Buffalo eastward. It cost for a single 
track, with suitable turnouts, three locomo- 
tive engines, passenger and freight cars, 
&c. &c., about $1,000 per mile, which 
has been furnished entirely by the individual 
means (with two or three exceptions) of 
persons resident in one or other of the two 
places it connects, and speaks well for their 
enterprising spirit. After this week the 
trips ef the locomotives will be regular, and 
should any thing bring you this way. allow 
me to hope you will make it convenient to 
pass over the Rochester and Tonnewanda 
Railroad, 





From the Broome County Courier. 
Cuenanco Canat.—The superintend- 
ents have wisely adopted the prudent 


course of very gradually filling the eanal- 


with water. Though very firmly con- 
structed, according to the opinions of the 
best judges, it was still necessary, as the 
strength of the banks was untried to test 
them. ‘The water has been let in uponthe 
whole line, and generally the work - has 
siood firm. We have intelligence direct 
from the three divisions. Some little diffi- 
culty was experienced about the waste 
wiers, on the northern division, but the su- 
perintendent designed to put on a head of 
water again by Wednesday evening. The 
slight break which occurred last week, ten 
miles aboye Greene, is repaired, and the 
superintendent supposed that the banks 
there might be filled at the same time.— 
From that point to Binghamton, there is 
believed to.be no defect. There is nearly 
a full head. of water in our banks ; and 
still itis probable, from one little obstacle 
and another, that several days will elapse 
before any boats will reach this village 
with goods., 





From the Kingston, Luzerne Co. Herald. 

The public will be pleased to learn that 
Edwin A. Douglass, Esq., the accomplish- 
ed Chief Engineer of the Lehigh Compa- 
ny, is now in the neighborhood of Wilkes- 
Barre with his’ assistants, exploring, sur- 
veying &c., preparatory to fixing the line 
from Wilkes-Barre to White’s os 
This is the last link in the chain of com- 
munication remaining to be accomplished, 
to connect the Anthracite’ Valley (or, as it 


is called, the great coal formation of Penn- 
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sylvania) with the cities of Philadelphia 
and New-York. Baltimore on the South 
West—Philadelphia and New-York on the 
South and South-East—these three rival 
citiés we shall soon see contending for om 
trade, while at the North all the villages 
and cities spread over some thousands of 
miles of. thickly populated and fertile coun- 
try, will look to Wyoming for the luxury 
of a winter fire. 


o 





From the Farmers’ Register, 
ACCOUNT OF THE GREENSVILLE AND ROANOKE 
RAILWay. 
December Ist, 1836. 


As the Greensville and Roanoke Railroad 
is about to go into operation, a concise ac- 
count of its origin, location, construction, 
and probable revenue, may not be uninter- 
esting. to at least a portion of your readers. 

To secure the trade, and bring to its own 
market the produce of the great and fertile 
valley of the Roanoke, has always been con- 
sidered a matter of the greatest importance 
by the town of Petersburg. For this pur- 
pose, (among the first in this country, though 
still a new work,) was the Petersburg and 
Roanoke railway constructed—ah improve- 
ment which has fur surpassed the expecta- 
tions of its warmest advocates. Blakely, 
onthe Roanoke, ‘and nearly four miles be- 
low the-falls, was selected as the point of 
termination of this road. This work, how- 
ever, had scarcely gone into operation, when 
the Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad was 
projected, to connect the towns of Ports- 
mouth and Weldon, (the latter place on the 
Roanoke, four miles above Blakely) the ob- 
ject of which was to divert this same trade 


to Portsmouth and Norfolk: The Peters-|| 


burg interest, thus in danger of being cut off 
from the trade of the upper Roanoke, saw 
at once the necessity of a branch frem their 
road, to some point on that river still higher 
up than. Weldon; and for this purpose, a 
joint charter was. obtained from the legisla- 
turesof Virginia and North Carolina, fura 
railroad from some poiut in the vicinity of 
Hicksford, in Greensville county, to Wi!kins’ 
ferry, (now Gaston,) fifteen miles above 
Weldon. 

During the summer of the past year, the 
surveys were commenced, vigourously pro 
secuted, the location finally determined, and 
the work let for construction in the latter 
part of September. 

The. line of the Greensville and Roanoke 
Railroad Jeaves the most western point of 
the Petersburg road, about three miles south 
of Belfield, and after crossing Fontaine’s 
creek, about two miles from its commence- 
ment, keeps on the ridge between that and 
Beaver creck, till it reaches the summit be- 
tween the waters of the Meherrin and those 
of the Roanoke. ‘The valley of a ravine, 
emptying into the latter, is there made use of, 
in the descent to the Roanoke. ‘This loca- 
tioh, the best that could possibly be obtained, 
is, on the whole, favorable ; but yet, not asy 
much so as the public might be led to sup- 
pose, from the term ridge /ocalion, in conse- 
quence of the-sinuosities of this ridge at cer- 
tain points. . 

This road is peculiarly adapted to the use 

ycomotive power, the curves being al 


of locom 
short, and very gentle, and the grades easy, ||tures in this country—now on the Raleigh! 














no where exceeding a rise of sixteen fect to 
the mile in the direction of the heavy trade. 
wr of thirty-two feet to the mile in the oppo- 
site direction, except in the short descent te 
‘he Roanoke, of which more hereafier. 

The following table will give the reader 
some idea of the curves, and the tangénts, 
or straight lines, connecting them. 

No. 1, is the junction of the Petersburg 
and Greensville roads—No. 17, is on the 
bank of the Roanoke; the other numbers 
are merely used to designate points of curve, 
and the terms right and left, are used on. the 
supposition that the traveller is leaving Pe- 
tersburg; 

From No. 1—curve to right 


radins 2865 feet, 3,000 feet to 


No. 2—straight, 7,800 feet 
“« 3—curve to left—~ 

radius 5730 feet, 1,200 « 
No, 4—straighit, 19,200 « 
No. 5—curve to right 

radius 5730 feet, 800 « 
No. 6—straight, 7,400 « 
No. 7+—curve to left 

—radius 5730 feet, 800 « 

No. 8—straight, 4,000 “ 
No. 9=—curve to left 

—radius 5730 feet, 3,200 “ 
No. 10—straight, 6,900 « 

No. 11—curve to right 

—radius 5730 feet, 500 « 
No. 12—straight, 18,300 *« 
No. 13—curve to right 

—radius 2865 feet, 2,100 « 

No. 14—straight, 3,800 “ 
No. 15——curve to left 

—raddius 1910 feet, 2,100 « 
No. 16—straight, 12,400 to 


No. 17. 

From this table, we perceive that 79800 
feet of this line are perfectly straight, and 
enly 13700 curved, the whole length being 
93500 feet, very nearly 18 miles. Again 
—of the curved portion, 6500 feet have a 
radius of 5730 fect—more thana mile; 
five thousand one hundred a radius of 2865) 
feet—more than half a mile; and only two| 
thousand one hundred feet with a radius as | 
small as 1910 feet. This last is the only; 
objectionable curve on the line, and was | 
necessarily adopted to avoid very heavy 
cutting. With the exception of these 2100 
feet, a locomotive can pass as fast, and 
draw very nearly as heavy trains through 
the whole line, as though the road were per- 
fectly straight. 

As the numbers of the last table afford 
convenient marks of reference, let me here 
introduce a few remarks relative to the con- 
struction of the work, and the nature of 
the country through which it passes. Be- 
tween points Nos. 1 and 2, nothing re- 
markable occurs—the whole consists of 
cutting from three to six feet—the soil prin- 
cipally clay. Between 2 and 3, is encoun- 
tered a swamp, or highland slash, which 
was found very troublesome, being com- 
pletely covered with water during winter and 
spring, and in summer, baked so hard, that 
a pick could scarcely penetrate the soil. 
The clearing through this swamp was very 
heavy. In this distance; also, is crossed 
Fontaine’s creek. - Over this. stream» 
erected one of the handsomest-stone struc- 


















most beautiful granite, whieh was loand in 
ibundance at a distance of about three 
wiles. At the roadwey level, the bridge is 
one hundred and eighty feet long, and only 
six feet wide—the pjate of the rail, being 
about forty-two feet above the surface of 
the water. ‘The span, or archway, is sixty 
feet, and each abutment has a. length of 
sixty feet. The abutments for the twenty 
feet next to the arch, are founded on solid 
rock, and have such a base, that with a bate 
ter, or slope, on each side, of one inch to 
the foot, they dwindle to a width of six feet, 
by the time they reach the level of the 
roadway. Over the whole is put a coping, — 
beautifully cut; one foot in thickness, 
which projects on either sides six .inches, 
which gives the bridge the appearance of 
being seven feet wide. This bridge is res 
markable for its light and graceful appear 
ance, being only seven feet deep from the 
top of the coping to the crown ef the arch, 
or the stone work being only seven’ feet 
thick just abeve the crown or highest point 
of the arch, so that it looks as ifit were ace 
tually suspended in the air. And yet there 
can be no manner of doubt as regards its 
strength or safety. The ring stones afe 
two and a half deep, and measure two feet 
on the inner, and two feet two inches on 
the outer circle—the beds or joints of these 
ring-stones are cut perfectly smooth, as 
well as_ their faces, and they he so nearly 
in contact, that it is almost impossible. to 
run the blade of a knife between them. 
Such an arch supported by abutments sixty 
feet long, and founded on rock, will resist 
any pressure insufficient to crush the gran- 
ite todust. There are about one thousand 
eight hundred perches of stone in this sttuc- 
‘ure, and the whole cost was about $10,500 
—which, when we consider that the stone 
had to be conveyed three miles, is very 
moderate. ‘The embankment at either end 
of this bridge is very heavy—about thirty- 
six feet high, and in all, contains two thou- 
sand eight hundred cubic yards of earth. 


From No. 4 to 5, there is a beautiful 
straight stretch of nearly four miles. The 
cutting in several places on this portion, is 
as much as twelve feet. Where the line 
crosses the head of Lynch’s swamp, the 
ridge being much to the right, there is fa 
very heavy embankment, thirty-four feet 
high in its deepest part, and containing 
nearly five thousand eight hundred cubic 
yards. Under this bank there is an arched 
culveré (six feet span, ninety feet long, and 
containing three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty perches,) which is a most beauti. 
ful specimen of masonry. The cuts on 
this portion, were principally of clay. In 
them were sometimes encountered large is» 
olated blocks of granite, measuring from 
five to-ten feet in diameter, which had 
appearance of having been, at one time, 
much subjected to the friction of water. At 
one place, also, the earth is impregnated 
with a good deal of iron ore, which rendeps 
dered it exceedingly hard. 

From No. 6 to 7,the first half.is | 
cutting, the remainder a heavy bank...Here- 
after sinking the cuts, eight or. ten. feet, 
through clay; there was reached a stratum 
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or pick. On this portion is situated the 
first depot, seven and a half miles from the 
junction of the two roads, and midway be- 
tween Belfield and Gaston. 

“The short curve from No. 7 to 8, is on 
a heavy bank. 

From No. 8 to 15, which includes all 
that portion of the railroad from near Puck- 
ett?s cross roads, to the summit, near the 

“Roanoke, a distance of seven miles, the lo- 
cation is most favorable—the country at 
one time, undulating so gently and regular- 
ly, thut the hills just serve to fill up the 
small valleys, and at another, so regular 
and level, that the rvadway scrapes along 
the surface, sometimes a foot or two above, 
atothers a fevt or to below. ‘The texture 
of the soil, very sandy and light. 

-. Between No. 12 and 13, there is a se- 
cond depot. Another temporary depot is 
constructing at 15. 

The curve from No. 13 to 14, brings you 
to the proper direction for striking the head 
of the ravine, by which the descent is made 
to the Roanoke, and the curve from 15 to 
16, brings you into the direction of that 
ravine. ‘This ravine is then followed to the 
flats of the the river, and the same straight 
line pursued across these flats, which are 
here three-fourths ofa mile wide, to the river. 

From 15toa point one thousand four 
hundred feet south of 16, there is a heavy 
cut, as much as thirty-one feet deep in one 
place, and containing nearly seventy thou- 
and cubic yards. ‘Lhe top is of a stiff clay 
the middle third stiff clay mixed with large 
gravel—and the lower third a mixture of clay 
and’ sand—the sand however prevailing. 
Next tothis cut, the work consist principally 
of heavy embankment,till you reach the flats, 
across whichthere isa bank averaging about 
eight feet high. 

After passing through the last curve, or 
on reaching point No. 16, a spectacle no 

less remarkable than beautiful strikes tho 
eye. The:straight stretch of road does not 


stop at the river, but continues on in the/| 


saine straight line, nearly to the summit on 
the other side—a thing unparelleled in the 
annals of railroads: not only that a per- 
fectly straight line could be obtained in the 
descent on this side—but that a valley 
should be so disposed on the opposite side, 
that this straight line, continued, should af- 
ford the very best location for the ascent to 
the next summit. and this too across a val- 
ley, the flats of which are two hundred feet 
below the. summit on either side. 


_the course of construction, will greatly add 
_to the beauty of the view. 
_About the last seven hundred feet of the 
straight line between No. 16 and 17, is a 
art of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad. 
rk before reaching the Roanoke, the 
Greensville road curves down the river and 
runs into a.noble warehouse, which is now 
constructing, three hundred feet by sixty. 
— This depot is immediately on the water’s 
‘edge, andthe wharf, only fifteen feet wide, will 
‘¥each water sufficiently deep to float the 
largest bateaux. Cranes will be fixed on 


- 


This} 
straight line, when completed, will be three| 
and a half miles long, and the Reanoke|| 
bridge, when completed, which is now in|; 


to the level of the floor of the warehouse, 
which is made as high as the beds of the 
cars, so that the produce can be loaded on 
them, with but little additional trouble or ex- 
pense. 

At the point where the continuation of 
this straight line strikes the Roanoke, the 
river is about one thousand feet wide at the 
water level. A bridge is now constructing 
across it, which will be completed in the 
course of the coming year—built on the 
plan of Townes’ lattice bridge, with double 
lattice, to consist of six pans—the picrs 
and abutments of the finest granite, which 
is found here in the greatest abundance. 
These piers and abutments will be founded! 
on the solid rock which forms the bed of! 
the river. Along the whole of this line,’ 
stone is found in great abundance and of! 
the best quality. ‘his wks a most fortunate| 
circumstance, for on the latter half of the 
road, the number of drains is alm>st un- 
precedented. Wherever the line varies the 
least from the summit of the ridge, the head 
of some small ravine is crossed, which calls 
for at least a dry stone drain. The item of 
hauling, even now, is very considerable, but 
had stoue been scarce, or only found at a 
distance, the expense of all the masonry, 
would have been very much increased. 
This stone most frequently occurs in the 
shape of large isolatedb locks, chiefly of gra- 
nite, varying much in degrees of hardness. 








creeks, an abundant supply of white oak 
sills was easily obtained. LRailse had to be 





tersburg Railroad and the Roanoke river 
furnished ready means for their delivery at 
either end of the line. Thenve they had to 
be wagoned to the points at which they 
were wanting. 





Points of re- 
ference. 
Elevation 
above tide. 
Length of 
grade. 

Rate per 
or descent. 


mile. 
Total ascent 


Ascends, 
descerds, 
or is level. 








141.403219} 19 | 11.50] ascends 
192.90.4100)13.'70) 10.66! descends 


‘wharf for raising produce from the boats ats || 


Located as this road is, between two} 


obtained ata greater distance ; but the Pe-; 





142,24'1000| level! 0.00} level 
142,248750/32.20| 53.37) ascends 
195.61'2000} 5.80) 2.20) descends 
193.41 8800 32.20] 53.68) ascends 
(247.09 3000 15.84 
238.09|3824/32.20| 23.33) ascends 
261.42'5043/15.84 15.13) descends 
246,296 141/32.20 37.46) ascends 
283.75 3150! level; 0.06] level 
283.'75|3600)10.56 
276.55/3570) level} 0.00} level 
276.55)2100/24.82)} 9.87) ascends 
286.42/6300) 3.70) 4.41] ascends 
290.83} 80) level} 0.00) level 
290.83/1800/12.67| 4.32) ascends 
295.15|2900) jevel| 0.00) level 
295.15/2800/12.67| 6.72) ascends 
301.87/2404) level} 0.00] level 
30)-°87|2200)16.37| 6.82) ascends 
308.69 2105 level} 0.00] level 
308.69): 500 50.16) 14°25) descends 
|294.44/9100/93.45)161.41/) descends 
133.00/3200)level| 0.00! level 
| 
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9.00! descends || 


beauty of the grades on this road.“ The 
first colamn contains mere points of refer- 
ence, not corresponding to the similar num- 
bers in the last table, but as those denoted 
points of curve, or changes of direction, so 
these the changes of grade. . The. second 
column,.the elevation above tide water at 
Petersburg, of the point on the same line. 
The third, the length of grade from the 
point opposite, to the point in the next line. 
The fourth, the rate per mile. The fifth, 
the total ascent or descent in that distance. 
And the sixth, whether the grade rises, 
falls, or is level. 

No. 1, is at the junction of the two roads. 
No. 26, atthe Roanoke. From an inspec- 
tion of this table, the reader will see_ that 
all the grades are as easy as is desirable, 
till we come to point No. 23. From 23 to 
25, the grade is very. heavy. At No. 1, 
you will perceive the elevation above tide, 
is 141.40 feet—at No. 23, 308.70 feet— 
and at 25, the elevation is 133 feet—about 
8 feet below the point of commencement : 
so that from 23 to 25, a distance of only 
10600 feet, the road had to descend through 
a greater space than it had risen in all the 
distance between 1 and 23. ‘The great 
difficulty here, arises from the fact of the 
summit approaching so near the Roanoke, 
that enough dis/ance is not allowed for an 
easier descent, Even with the present 
grade, there is as much as 30 feet cutting 
at its head,and 12 feet filling at its foot. Pre- 
viously to locating this portion of the road, 
the whole neighboring country: was exam- 
ined, in hopes of a better descent ;. but 
every where the summit was found to. ap- 
proach too near the river. The country 
was also examined with a view. to an in- 
clined plane, with stationary power; but no 
location for such could be found, offering 
sufficient advantages to overcome the great 
objections always attendant «y stationary 
power. As objectionable as this grade 
would be any where cl:e, it is not attended 


| with great disadvantages, situated as it is, 


so near the termination of the line. When 
the Raleigh and Gaston line is in operation, 
the locomotive which comes from Raleigh, 
having a head of steam, can, without ex- 
pense, assist the Petersburg locomotive, 


'|with its train up this grade, and afterwards 
'|return to Gaston. 


The Petersburg loco- 
motive, in like manner, when it arrives at 
the Roanoke, can perform the same «good 


‘|office for the Raleigh engine, on’ the south 
side of the Roanoke, inasmuch as quite a 
'|heavy grade is encountered there also, for 
- ‘ithe same reason. 
7.20) de - > he 
descends ||depot with a turn-out, is fixing at the head 
|of the grade, and a locomotive can, in two 


| or three trips, take from Gaston to this de- 


Again—a temporary 


pot, as much produce as it can carry thence 
to Petersburg, and the'train may be. thus 
formed on this. turn-out, ready to connect 
to the engine bringing up the mail and pas- 
sengers. <A little experience will show 
the most economical method of managing 
the matter ; but there can be no doubt that 
the grade adopted is infinitely preferable to 
the use of stationary power. . 

_ This grade will always be perfectly safe. 








For its superstructure, the largest ‘timbers 
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‘ere selected, | 
es by three-eights, is. used; there is no 
curve at its foot, and there is a level grade 
of nearly. three-fourths of a mile, before 
reaching the river; so that even should a 
brake give way in the descent, there would 
be no danger of either running off, or of the 
passengers taking a cold bath in the Roan- 
oke. 


The construction not being completed, 
it would be premature now to estimate the 
But that deficiency may be 
supplied as soon as the work is finished, 
from the official accounts of actual-expen- 
ditures for the road.* 


Revenue —I find Mr. Editor, that in 
these days, any railroad, or any railroad 
scheme, can be made on paper to yield a 
handsome revenue, so that under this head, 
I shall not resort to figures to make esti 
mates of the future dividends which this 
road will probably yield, but merely satisfy 
myself with the statement of rather the 
sources, than the amount of itsrevenuc. It 
will undoubtedly bring to market all the 
produce, (consisting of cotton, tobacco and 
small grain) of the upper Roanoke—the 
produce from a large portion of Northamp- 
ton and Halifax, from Warren, Franklin, 
Wake, Chatham, Orange and Granville 
counties. To nearly all these, will mer- 
chandize and goods of various descriptions, 
be returned on this road. It will be a link 
inthe great northern and southern mail 
routes, and of course, the transportation of 
the mail will be secured to it, as well as the 
great amount of travel which always ac- 
companies, and will invariably stick to the 
mail. The local travelling, also, will be 
great. In fact, when I reflect, that in time, 
the Raleigh road is to be pushed south, that 
an improvement will be prejected which wil! 
bring to this road the products of the rich 
lands of the Yadkin, and that the great 
western scheme, pushing itself into the 
very heart of ‘Tennessee, and connecting 
with the Charleston and Cincinnati road, is 
to be connected at its eastern extremity 
with this work, [ am completely at a loss to 
know what then would be the limit of its 
revenue, were none imposed by law. 


The terms on which this work was let, 
and the manner in which it has been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, is indeed a subject for 
congratulation with its friends. At the 
time it was let, a great number of public 
works were just about being commenced, 
and Jahor was very scarce. The demand 
fur mechanics at the north was so great, 
that it was next to impossible to procure a 
good mason. Labor, during its whole con- 
struction, has continued very scarce, and 
consequent.y very high: provisions too, 
have reached a price almost unprecedented. 
If we add to all this, the unheard of winter 





* This communication was received early in De- 
cember. . The completion of the work has since been 
retarded much beyond the time then expected, by va 
rious unforeseen difficuities, which have increased 
the total cost to $227,000. The railway was opened 
entirely fo the Roanoke, and its regular trade com, 
mencéd on March 30th, 1837.—Ep. Far. Reo. 


and spring w 1 which the road had to con 
tend, we may well wonder at its steady. 
progress towards completion.  R. J. 








Rartgoaps In Betrerum.—-M. No- 
thomb, the Minister of Public Works in 
Belgium, has just laid before the Chamber 
of Representatives, a return of the railways 
to be formed in the kingdom at the expense 
of the Government. They extend along 
115 leagues, having their central point at 
Mechlin.. They consist of two principal 
lines, one from the French frontier to Ant- 
werp by Brussels, and the other from Os- 
tend to the frontier of Prussia near Aix la- 
Chapelle, by Ghent, Mechlin, Louvain, 
Liege, and Veriers. When the King of 
Prussia has authorised the projected elon- 
gation, Antwerp and Ostend will be brought 
into communication with the Rhine and 
Cologne. 


~~ 





EeYptran Antiquities.—At the close of 
a series of lectures on Egyptian Antiquities, 
lately delivered at Exeter Hall, by Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, that gentleman unrolled a mammy, 
which had been presented for the occasion 
by Mr. Jones, of the Admiralty. This ope- 
ration excited a marked feeling throughout 
the whole of the numerous auditory, includ- 
ing many individuals of distinction in the 
literary circles. In the commencement, 
Mr. Pettigrew noticed that the inscription 
on the outer case differed from that on the 
inner case containing the mummy. Both 
stated the party to have been a female ; but 
the names and genealogies were different, 
and the latter stated the mother of the de- 
ceased to be living when her daughter died. 
It might be that the wrappings would settle 
the point ; which, however, they did not, for 
no name was found on them, as often occurs. 
Tie mummy was Greco-Egyptian, and em- 
valmed after the ancient manner—the bowels 
being extracted by an incision on the left 
flank, and the brains, probably, through the 
nostrils as the nose was much broken. The 
legs were separately bandaged, and the an- 
kles bound by stripes of painted linen, about 
half an inch in breadth. ‘The figures were 
not hieroglyphic, but simply ornamental.— 
Bands of the same kind surrounded the arms, 
which were crossed upon the breast; and a 
similar circle went round the neck. On 
each knee was a thin piece of yold, resem- 
bling the lotus flower ; over each eye the 
providential eye of Osiris, of the same ma- 
terial; and another golden ornament upon 
the top of the ridge of the nose. There 
were rings on the fingers; but the opportu- 
ty was not sufficient for examining them, nor 
time for proceeding to the careful and labo- 
rious unrolling of the body tothe end. The 
upper wrappers were not voluminous, and of 
coarse nankeen. colored linen. Then came 
a complete envelope of asphaltus, and below 
that, the usual disposition and extent of linen 
rolls, 


bottom of the inner case. 
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On the soles of the feet were slight 
sandals, transversely striped black, white, 
and red, exactly like those painted on the 
The finger and 
toe nails were gilt ; and, altogether, tne sub- 
ject presented many objects for further in- 


; 
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| XVIII. expERIMENTs OF THE RESISTANCE 0} 
BARGESMOVING ON CANALS, BY HENRY RB. 
PALMER, ESQ., V. P. INST. C. E. ADDRESS. 
ED TO THE LATE PRESIDENT, THOMAS TEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 

The statements that have been laid before 
the public in reference to the swift passage 
of boats along the Ardrossan Canal, havi 
occasioned a renewal of, and more extend 
inquiry into the subject of the resistance to 
which the motion o' boats and barges is ex- 
nosed, I think it important that every useful 
fact relating to it should be coilected and . 
placed in the records of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

. With this view I have transcribed the par- 
ticulars of some experiments with which, 
through your kindness, I had the honor to be. 
entrusted in the year 1824, when the com- 
parison of the cost of conveyance by canals 
and railways constituted a popular question, 
In the performance of the experiments fe- 
ferred to, I very soon perceived the difficulty 
of obtaining the results with that accuracy 
which was required. 

The moving forces being animal power, 
one imperfection arose from the difficulty of 
preserving an equable motion. From the 
same cause I was unable to obtain, at will, 
any given velocity, so that the results might 
be obtained in the order required for a tabu- 
lar registration. A third imperfeétion was 
occasioned by wind, which, however slight to 
the sensation, materialiy affected the results. 
Considering, however, that the experi- 
ments were upon the large scale, that the 
circumstances affecting each are recorded, 
and that no assumptions were allowed to-in- 
terfere, they are susceptible of some useful 
deductions, more especially when received, 
in comparative order, with facts which have 
been since and which may hereafter be ob- 
tained. 

The purport of the experiments was en- 
tirely of a practical nature, and therefore 
they were tried by means strictly conform- 
able with those actually in common use. 
The towing ropes were attached to the 
barges at the same parts as usual, the lengths 
of the ropes used were of the customary di- 
mensions on each canal respectively, and 
the moving power exerted in the same posi- 
tion, viz., along the towing path on one side 
of the canal. 

The results, therefore, do not exhibit pre- 
cisely the resistances of the barges in a 
straight line, uninfluenced by the rudder, but 
that resistance which the circumstances 
oblige the horse to overcome, which from the 
obliquity of the line of force with that of the 
motion of the barge, gives an increased 
quantity in proportion. Although this error 
is of small magnitude, and will have little 
effect in the proportion of the results to each 
other, (which is an important feature in the 
experimnents,) it may lead to incongruities in 
the comparison of these experiments. with 
others determined by other means, if not-at. 
tended to. 


Method used for ascertaining the Resist. 
ances of the Barges moving on Canals: 
A sheeve or pulley was suspended from 


— 


the post to which the towing line is usually 
fastened, the towing line was then ed. 
jover that pulley, and the end of it fastened 
to the weights that were to indicate the-res~ 






















ane om ron f 
usual 1 { , and the weight being always 
insufficient at the commencement, it was 
raised up to the pulley, and was suffered to 
remain so, until the barge appeared to be in 
a ar and uniform motion. Additional 

were then suspended, until they fell 
to about 12 inches from the pulley, when 
they were so adjusted as to remain suspend- 
ed there, their only motion being a slight 
vyértical vibration, occasioned by the stepping 
of the men employed to draw the line. 

A straight part of the canal was chosen, 
and the length through which an experiment 
was continued-was divided into equal parts, 
each being marked by a stake. The equa- 
lity of the motion was therefore ascertained 3 
by the time occupied in passing each divi- 
sion, so that when the divisions of the whole 
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ace had been passed in equi ’ j 
the weights had during the whole time re- 
mained within the same limits of vibration, 
the experiment was considered as having 
been fairly made. 

The experiments being made on different 
canals, it was always found necessary to 
practice the men in drawing the barges, be- 
fore they were found to walk with sufficient 
regularity, and the loss of time thus engag- 
ed caused frequent regret that soldiers could 





Canal Company. 





not be obtained for the purpose. 

One of the experiments (No. 17) given 
in the Table was furnished to me by Mr. 
Bevan, the engineer to the Grand Junction 
In the four last I was fa- 
| vored with the assistance of Professor Bar- 
low, the late Mr. Chapman of Newcastle, 

. B. Donkin, and Mr. Bevan. 


al times, and || ‘The 
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much greater than that) 
of ordinary canal bar- 
larin depth, 
t the time sensibly 
i the water con- 


ges. 


Canal irregu 
ble in the experiments 


Vessels with masts and 
rigging. : 

Surface exposed to wind 

The only errors observa- 
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of which is seen in the re- 
the last two experi- 
ments were made. 
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1This experiment made by 
There was no wind wher 


Against the wind. 
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With the wind. 
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Near Run- 
From Bar- 
ton to Mead- 
wheel Lock. 
Old Quay to 
Meadwheel 
Meadwheel 

to Barton 
Lock. 
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Kent flat. 
Haywodd flat. 

Do. : 
‘Small boat. 


Do. Paddington. 
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\Common barge. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Two barges. 
Do. 
Do. 
Commen boat. 
Do. 
Do. 
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1, | Mersey and Ir-) Packet. 
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9. 
10.; Do. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


las' four experiments, mad 6 on th * rand 
Junction Canal, at Paddington, by Messrs. 
Barlow, Chapman, Donkin, and Palmer. - 
Experiment I.—Empty barge; weight, 
64 tons; force employed, 72 Ibs. ; fraction 
of the force to the whole effect, .4, ; wind 
in favor. 





Time be- 
tween the 
Stakes. 


Velocity per 
hour in 
miles. 


Number of 
Stakes. 





3.104 
3.214 
3.333 
3.461 
3.750 
3.600 
3.750 
3.461 
3.750 
3.660 
3.600 
4.090 
3.461 


Experiment II._Empty barge ; weight, 
64 tons; force empleyed, 72 lbs. ; fraction 
of the force to the whole effect, 945 ; against 
wind. 
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Time be- 
tween the 
Stakes. 


Velocity per 
hour, in 
miles. 


Number of. 
Stakes. 








2.727 
3.104 
3.333 
3.333 
3.214 
3.333 
3.333 
3.333 
3.461 
3.104 
3.214 
3°104 
ExprertMent II].—Load, 214 tons, which, 
added to 64 tons, the weight of the barge, 
gives 28 tons, the whole effect ; fraction of 
force to whole effect, 2}, ; force, 308 lbs. 
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Time be- 
tween the 
Stakes, 


Velocity per 
hour, in 
miles. 


Number of, 


Stakes. Time. 





2.395 
3.600 
3.829 
3.918 
4.000 
4.000 
3.829 
3.829 
3.829 
3.673 
' 3.918 
3.750 
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XpermMent | V.—Load, 2+ tons + 64 
case es pear the whole effect; force em- 
ployed, 77 lbs.; fraction of force to whole 
effect, 3+. 























Time be-| Velocity per 

— r off Time. |tween the nial deo 
=: Stakes. miles. 

| 
é “ ‘ “d 

1 1 1 1.363 
2 1 54 48 1.875 
3 2 34} 40 2.222 
4 3.13 383 2.337 
5 3 49 36 2.500 
6 4 25 36 2.500 
7 5 Il 36 2.500 
8 5 37!) 36!| 2.465 
9 6 15 373 2.400 
10 6 421} 37!| 2.400 
11 7 30 37! | 2.400 
12 8 6 36 2.500 
13 8 42 36 2.500 


“The weights with which the barges were 
loaded were those used for determining the 
gauge marks on the part of the Company. 

The experiments on the Mersey and Ir- 
well canal were made upon vessels that 
happened to arrive at the time without pre- 
ference. The first was upon the packet 
which is used to convey passengers be- 
tween Manchester and Runcorn, and is 
usually towed at the rate of 5{ miles per 
hour. 


























Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 were made on the 
Ellesmere canal, with a boat built for the 
purpose, and which was of the same length 
as those commonly used, but exactly half 
their width 


Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, were made 
with one of the ordinary canal barges. 

Nos. 14, 15, and 16, were made with two 
boats joined together end to end, and the 
curves, to the head of one and the stern of 
the other, so planked over as to form one 
boat of double the ordinary length. 

No. 17, having been made by Mr. Bevan, 


TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS OF THE BARGES USED ON THE GRAND JUNCTION CANAL. 












































Distance | Greatest | Width in-/Depth below water.|Depth above water. an 
from the |width at the\side at the Girt at 
head of | several | several | 09 the | on the | on the | on the {the several 
the barge. | distances. | distances.| °"€ Side.| other. |one side. | other. distances. 
Feet. | Feet. In. | Feet. In.| Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | Inches. |Feet. In. 
5 5 34 1 10 eee eee 35.3 36.0 | 10 34 
10 6 6 4 2 9.2 8.5 32.9 33.1 | 11 104 
15 6 8} a9 eee eee 31.5 32.2 | 13 0O 
20 6 7} 5 11 9.6 8.4 31.5 32.3 {13 14 
25 6 8 6 0 ee : 31.4 31.9 | 138 2 
30 6 9 6 0 eee 31.1 31.4 | 13 2 
35 6 8} 6 0 ere eee 30.0 31.4 | 13 2 
40 6 8 6 0 9.8 8.9 31.1 31.7 | 13 2 
45 6 7%] 6 0 . ” 31.0 31.8 |13 24 
50 6 8 5 11 11.1 9.3 30.9 31.4 | 13 . 24 
55 6 9 5 1 eee eee 31.4 31.8 | 12 9 
60 eee 4 2 9.7 9.0 32.9 33.1 ; 11 3 
65 nee | 110 36.8 37.3 oF 
69 feet the whole length, not including the rudder. 








I have no other information relating to it 
than the facts as given in the table. 

Nos, 18, 19, 20, and 21, were tried un- 
der circumstances as favorable as are usual- 
ly met with; the effect of the wind was, 
however, very apparent. 

Every variation in the resistance through 
all the experiments was easily discernible 
when it amounted to six ounces, and some- 
times lesé. 

In conclusion, I think it necessary to re. 
mark, that in such experiments as these 
which have been described, the action of the 
wind, whether in favor or opposed to the 
motion of the vessel, should receive the ni- 
cest attention, The difficulty does not con- 
sist only in ascertaining the amount of the 
atmospheric action at any given time, but in 
making. a due allowance for its variations 
during the time of one experiment : still 


weather should be chosen for the purpose, 
and the-experiments should be made early 





in the. morning, before any sensible wind 
bas arisen, 


The above experiments were submitted to 
Peter Barlow, Esq., F. R. S., and the fol- 
lowing are the deductions he made from 
them. 


Report of Peter Barlow, Esq., F. R. S., on 
the Experiments of Henry R. Palmer, on 
the resistance of Barges on Canals, ete. 


In order to reduce the law of resistances 
from the foregoing experiments, it is requi- 
site that the comparison, should be made be- 
tween those on the same boat and under the 
same circumstances ; for the resistance op- 
posed to different boats will depend on their 
transverse sections, their draught of water, 
the section of the canal, and various other 
circumstances, which will prevent the de 
duction of any general law applicable to all 
cases. 

Mr. Palmer states that the first four ex- 
periments on the Ellesmere canal, with a 
small boat,.were made under particularly 
favorable circumstances of weather, &c. 





These therefore may be employed ‘tor do-|) 





ode on velocity. 
It is generally assumed, on the.< 
theory of fluids, that the resistance varies as 
the square of the velocity, but it has been 
found that this law does not obtain in 
tice, and different &xperimenters hav. “ob. 
tained different results, varying from e 2d 
to the power of the velocity, _ It will ap. 
pear, however, from the following investiga. 
tions, that in the case of loaded canal boats, 
it varies in a still higher ratio, viz., as the 
cube of the velocity very nearly, if not ex- 
actly. In order to make this comparison, 
it is only necessary to proceed as below, 


by saying, 
Vm so": Fi f, 
using for V; v, F, f, the actual velocity and 
moving powers employed. 
From this proportion is very easily ob- 
log F — log f 
log V —logv; 





tained the theorem m = 


and employing in this the velocities and 
forces given in the first four experiments, 
there is obtained the following results, coms 
paring the experiment 


1 to 3 . «=> 3.2 
oy eee 
2tod , « « «m= 3.0 
ee eee m = 2.6 


Mean value of m = 2. 9 or 3 nearly. 


By comparing experiments 7 and 8, which 
are made under like circumstances and on 
the same boat, we find m = 3.2, and, in the 
same way experiments 17 and 18 give near- 
ly the same result, viz., m = 3.0, the gene- 
ral mean being m = 3.0 

It is clear, therefore, that, whatever may 
be the deduction from theory, the actual re- 
sistance of canal boats varies very nearly as 
the cubes of the velocities ; and, by adopting 
this law, the velocities due to any force ‘and 
load may be computed from the velocity and 
resistance in any other case being given. 

And as it will be seen by the experiments 
on the different railways, that ata mean, one 
lb. will draw along 180 Ibs., and that a pow- 
er of 1 to 200 is the greatest that the most 
perfect railway can ever be expected tovat- 
tain; I have computed what velocity is at- 
tainable on a canal answering to those two 
cases, viz., when the moving foree is +}yth 
part of the whole load movedy .:'These re. 
sults are given in the following table, omit- 
ting those made on empty boats and sea- 
going barges. 

It is clear, therefore, that on a canal, when 
the moving power is y}yth of the ‘whole 
load, including the barge, it may be taken 
hinnend at the rate of 4 miles per hour, and 
that when the force is +4rth, the rate of trans. 
fer will be 44 miles per hour, . itis easy 
also, from what has now been stated; te com. 
pute the power on a canal, at different velo- 





cities : for example, 
At 4* miles perhour, I Ib, will draw 200 Ibe- 

3} 243 
34 299 
3h 373 
3 ATA 
24 615 
2+ 819 
2). ' 2124-5 

2 1609 





























































































































3 2 sla cae ty ip 
tp a fe ed rate | ed rat te 
Aathority. [9:3 /8 |S 68)S5 |whenbjwhenilb) 
23 5 |; 2 |2 3 | draws | draws z 
2.2 8\/S.5|75 | ~~ 1180 lbs.|200 lbs.) 
: “Tons. | Ibs. | ) 
144 | 168} 193 |} 4.60| 4.70 4.54 
144 | 170} 191 | 4.69}. 4.78 4.62 
Palmer. 15 | 77| 436 | 3.63} 4.97 | 4.70 
15 50; 672 | 2.96) 4.59 4.43 
Do. 30 50} 1344 | 1.90! 3.71 3-58 
D ; 1932 79| 500 | 2.94] 4.29 4.12 The 
half load. bs 193 | 78} 567 | 2.80] 4.10 | 3.96 | § moving 
(Commen boat, D 293] 98} 680 ; 2.73] 4.25 | 4.09 | weights 
full load. ¢ 292 | 175| 381 | 3.27; 4.19 | 4.05 |were 66 
Two. common | lbs. and 
foayend tlt Do, 9} 29 | 164) s32| seo) aor] 3.87 | ie. 
end. . . ; *°" | they are 
Do full load. Do. 60 |'196| 689 | 2.50| 3°91 | 3.75 |corrected 
Common boat. Bevan. 31 8(| 863.| 2.45} 4.138 | 4.08 |for the ef- 
Common boat, Barlow, 27 | 308] 203 | 3.87) 4.02 | 3.88 |fect ofthe 
full load. Donkin, &c. 27 77| 814 | 2.44) 4.04 | 3.90 jwind, 
| Mean| 4.22 4.06 














From the American Journal of Science and Arts, for 
April, 1837. 
NQTICE OF THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MA- 
CHINE OF MR. THOMAS DAVENPORT, OF 
BRANDON, NEAR RUTLAND VERMONT. 


Many years have passed since motion 
was first produced by galvanic power. 
The dry columns of De Luc and Zamboni 
caused the vibration of delicate pendulums 
and the ringing of small bells, for long peri- 
ods of time, even several years without in- 
termission. 


In 1819-20, Prof. Oersted, of Copenha- 
gen, discovered, that magnetism was evol- 
ved between the poles of a galvanic batte- 
ry. Prof. Sweigger, of Halle, Germany, 
by his galvanic multiplier, succeeded in 
rendering the power manifest, when the 
galvanic battery was nothing more than 
two small wires, one of copper and the 
other of zinc, unmersed in as inuch acidu- 
lated water as was contained in a wine 
glass. The power thus evolved was made 
to pass through many convolutions of insu 
Jated wire, and was thus augmented so as 
to deflect the magnetic needle sometimes 
even 90°. Prof. Moll, of Utretcht, by 
winding insulated wire around soft iron, 
imparted to it prodigious magnetic power, 
#o that a horse shoe bar, thus provided, and 
eonnecied with a galvanic battery, would 
lift over one hundred pounds. About the 
same time, Mr. Joseph Henry, of Albany, 
now Prof. Henry, of Princeton College, by 
a@ new method of winding the wire, ob- 
tained an almost incredible magnetic force, 
lifting six or seven hundred pounds, with a 
pintor-two of liquid and a battery of corres- 

nding size; nor did he desist, until, a 
short time after, he lified thousands of 
pounds, by a battery of larger size, but 
still very small, (1S30.) 

This gentleman was not slow to apply 
his skill tothe generation of motion, and a 
successful attempt of his is recorded in 
this. Journal, Vol. xx. p. 340. A power 


; 





was thus applied to the movement of a 
machine, by a beam suspended in the cen- 
tre, which performed regular vibrations in 
the manner of a beam of a steam-engine. 
This is the original application from which 
have sprung, or at least to which have suc 
ceeded, several similar attempts, both in 
this country and in Europe.- A galvanic 
machine was reported to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1835, by Mr. McGauly, of Ire- 
land, and he has renewed his statements ol 
successful experiments at the late meeting 
at Bristol. Mr. Sturgeon, of Woolwich, 
England, also reports a galvanic machine 
as being in use on his premises for pump- 
ing water, and for other mechanical purpo- 
ses. * 

But, I believe that Mr. Davenport, 
named at the head of this notice, has been! 
more successful than any other person in 
ihe discoveryf of a galvanic machine of 
great simplicity and efficiency. During 
the last two or three ycars, much has been 
said of this. discovery in the newspapers, 
and it is probable, that in a future number 
of this Journal, drawings, and an accurate 
description of the machine may be given. 
Having been recently invited to examine a 
working model, in two varieties of form, 
and to report the result, I shall now attempt 
nothing more than a general description, 
such as may render intelligible the account 
I am to give. 


‘1. The Rotary. Machine, composed of 
revolving electro-magnets, with fixed per. 
manent magnets. 

This machine was brought to New-Ha- 
ven March 16, 1837, by Mr. Israel Slade, 
of Troy, N. Y., and by him set in motion 
for my examination. ‘The moving part is 
composed of two iron bars placed horizon- 


*Sturgeon’s Annals of Electricity, Magnetis 
&c. No. 1. Vol. 1. October, 1836. i? tee 


1 Mr. Davenport appears to have been strictly the 


‘inventor of a of applying galyanism to 
|duve rotary motion, ¥ ’ eT 
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gles. They are both five and a half inches 
long, and they are terminated at éach end 
by a segment of acircle made of soft iron ; 
these segments are each three incher long 
in the chord line, and their position, as they 
are suspended upon the ends of the iron 
bars, is horizontal. ba ee 
The iron cross is sustained by a vertical 
axis, standing with its pivot in a socket, and 
admitting of easy rotation. The iron cross 
bars are wound with copper wire, covered 
by cotton, and they are made to form, at 
pleasure, a proper connexion with a small 
circular battery, made of concentric; cylin. 
ders of copper and zinc, which can be im. 
mersed in a quart of acidulated water.. Two 
semicircles of strongly magnetized steel form 
an entire circle, interrupted only at.the two 
opposite poles, and within this circle, which 
lies horizontally, the galvanized iron cross 
moves in sucha manner that its irony seg- 
ments revolve paralle] and very near to the 














magnetic circle, and in the same plane. Its 
axis atits upper end, is fitted by a horizon. 
tal cog-wheel to another and larger vertical 
wheel, to whose horizontal axis, weight is 
attached and raised by the winding of a rope. 
As soon as the small battery, destined; to 
generate the power, is properly connected 
with the machine, and duly excited by dilu- 
ted acid, the motion begins, by the horizontal 
movement of the iron cross, with its cireu- 
lar segments of flangers. By the galvanic 
connection, these crosses and their connect. 
ed segments are maguetized, acquiring north 
and south polarity at their opposite ends, 
and being thus subjected to the attracting 
and repelling force of the circular fixed 
magnets, a rapid horizontal movement is 
produced, at the rate of two hundred to three 
hundred revolutions in a minute, when the 
small battery was used, and over six hun- 
dred with a calorimotor of large size. The 
rope was wound up with a weight of fourteen 
pounds attached, and twenty-eight pounds 
were lifted from the floor, ‘The movement 
is instantly stopped by breaking the connex- 
ion with the battery, and then reversed by 
simply interchanging the connexion of the 
wires of the battery with those of the ma- 
chine, when it becomes equally rapid in the 
oppusite direction. 

The machine, as a philosophical instru- 
ment, operates with beautiful and surprising 
effect, and no reasoncan be discovered why 
the motion may not be indefinitely continu- 
ed. Itis easy to cause a very gradual — 
of the impaired or exhausted acid liqui 
from, and of fresh acidulated water into, the 
receptacle of the battery, and whenever the 
metal of the latter is too much corroded to 
be any longer efficient, another battery may 
beinstantly substituted, and that even before 
the connexion of the old battery is brokem 
As to the energy of the power, it becomes 
at once a most interesting inquiry, whether 
it admits of indefinite increase 1 ‘To this 
inquiry it may be replied, that provided the 
magnetism of both the revolving cross and 
of the fixed circle can be indefinitely increas- 
ed, then no reason appears why the energy 
of the power cannot also be indefinitely in- 
creased. Now,as magnets of the common 
kind, usually called permanent magnets, find 
their limits within, at most, th> power of 











lifting a few hundred pounds, it is obvious 
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that the revolving galvanic magnet must, in 
its: efficiency, be limited, by its relation to 
the fixed magnet. But itis an important 
fict, discovered by experience, that the latter 
is s00n impaired in its power by the influ- 
ence of the revolving galvanic magnet, 
which is easily made to surpass it in energy, 
and thus, as it were, to overpower it. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the fixed magnet, as 
well as the revolving, ought to be magnetized 
by galvanism, and then there is every reason 
to believe that the relative equality of the 
two, and of course their relative energy, 
may be permanently supported, and even 
carried to an extent much greater than has 
been hitherto attained. 


2. Rotating Machine, composed entirely 
of eleciro-magnets, both in its fized and re- 
volumg members. 


A machine of this construction has been, 
this day, March 29, 1837, exhibited to me 
by Mr. Thomas Davenport himself, who 
came from New-York to New-Haven for 
that purpose. 

It is the same machine that has been al- 
ready described, except that the exterior 
fixed circle is now composed entirely of 
electro-magnets. 

The entire apparatus is therefore construc- 
ed of soft unmagnetic iron, which being pro- 
perly wound with insulated copper wire, is 
magnetized in an instant, by the power of a 
very smail battery. 

The machine is indeed the identical one 
used before, except that the exterior circle 
of-permanent magnets is removed and in its 

lace is arranged a circle of soft iron, divided 
into two portions to form the poles. 


These seiicircles are made of hoop iron, 
one inch in width, and one-eighth of an inch 
in thichness. They are wound with copper 
wire insulated by cotton—covering about ten 
inches in length on each semicircle and re- 
turning upon itself, by a double winding, so 
as to form two layers of wire, making on 
both semicircles about one thousand five 
hundred inches. 


The iron was not wound over the entire 
length, of one of the steel semicircles ; but 
both ends were left projecting, and being 
tuined inward, were made to conform to 
the bend of the other part, as in the annexed 
figure, which is intended to represent one of 
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them; each end that is turned inward and 
not wound is about one-third of the length of 
the semicircle. These semicircles being 
thus fitted ‘up, so as to become, at pleasure, 
galvanic magnets, were placed in the same 
machine that has been already described, 
and occupied the same place that the perma- 
nent steel magnets did before. ‘The con- 
ducting wires were so arranged, that the 
same current that charged the magnets of 
the motive wheel, charged the stationary 
ones, placed around it, only one battery be- 
ing used. © It should be observed, that the 
stationary galvanic magnets thus substituted 

the permanent steel ones, were only 
about half the weight of the steel magnets. 
This modification of the galvanic magnet, is 








this was used merely to try the principle, and| 
this construction may be superseded by a 
different and more efficient one. But with 
this arrangement, and notwithstanding the 
imperfection of the mechanism of the ma- 
chine—when the battefy, requiring about 
one quart of diluted acid to immerse it, was 
attached, it lifted 16 lbs., very rapidly, and 
when the weight was removed, it performed 
more than 600 evolutions per minute. 

So sensible was the machine to the mag- 
netic power, that the immersion of the batte- 
ry one inch into the acidulated water, was 
sufficient to give it rapid motion, which at- 
tained its maximum, when the battery was 
entirely immersed. It appeared to me that 
the machine had more energy with the 
electro-magnets, than with those that were 
permanent, for with the smallest battery, 
whose diameter was three inches and a half ; 
its height five inches and a half, and the 
number of concentric cylinders three of vop- 
per and three of zinc, the instrument imani- 
fested as great power as it had done with the 
largest batteries, and even with a large ca- 
lorimotor, when it was used with a perma- 
nent instead of a galvanic magnet. With 
the small battery and with none but electro 
or galvanic magnets, it reyolved with so 
much energy as to produce a brisk breeze, 
and powerfully to shake a large table on 
which the apparatus stood. 

Although the magnetization of both the 
stationary and revolving magnets was im- 
parted by one and the same battery, the 
magnetic power was not immediately de- 
stroyed by breaking the connexion between 
the battery and the stationary magnet ; for, 
when this was done, the machine still per- 
formed its revolutions with great, although 
diminished energy; in practice this might 
be important, as it would give time to make 
changes in the apparatus, without stopping 
the movement of the machine. 
It has been stated by Dr. Ritchie, in a 
Inte number* of the London and Edinb. 
Phil. Magazine, that clectro-magnets do not 
attract at so great a distance as permanent 
ones, and therefore are not well adapted for 
producing motion, On this point Mr. Da- 
venport made the following experiment, of| 
which I was not a witness, but to which I) 
give full credit, as it was reported to me by| 
Mr. Slade, in a letter dated New-York,| 
March 24, 1837. 

Mr. Davenport suspended a piece of soft 
iron with a long piece of twine and brought 
one pole of a highly charged steel magnet 
within the attracting distance. that is, the dis- 
tance at which the iron was attracted to the 
magnet; by measurement, it was found that 
the steel magnet attracted the iron one inch 
and one-fourth. A galvanic magnet was 
next used of the same lifting power, and con- 
sequently of much less weight ; the attract 
ing distance of this magnet was found to be 
one inch and three-fourths, showing a mate- 
rial gain in favor of the galvanic magnet.— 
Mr. Slade inquires, “has Mr, Ritchie’s mag 
net been so constructed as to give a favorable 
trial to this principle ?”* Mr. Davenport in 
forms me that each increase in the number of 
wires has been attended with an increase of 
power. 





_* January, 1887, 








notof course the best form for efficiency ; 













* ““Conelisions. — ~~ 
1. It appears then, from the facts stat 
above, thal electro-magnetism is quite 
quate to the generation of rotary motion. _ - 

2. That it is not necessary to employ pers 
manent magnets in any part of the construc- 
tion, and that electro-magnets are far p 
able, not only for the moving but for the sta. 
tionary parts of the machine. 
3. That the power generated by ele 
magnetism may be indefinitely prolonged, 
since, for exhausted acids, and corroded me- 
tals, fresh acids and batteries, kept always i 
readiness, may be substituted, even without 
stopping the movement. ine 
4. That the power may be increased be- 
yond any limit hitherto attained, and proba- 
bly beyond any which can be with certainty 
assigned,—since, by inceasing all the mem- 
bers of the apparatus, due ref2rrence being 
had to the relative proportionate weight, size, 
and form of the fixed and moveable parts—to 
the length of the insulated wires and the man- 
ner of winding them—and to the proper 
size and construction of the battery, as well 
as tothe nature and strength of the acid or 
other exciting agent, and the manner of’ cons 
necting the battery with the machine, it would 
appear certain,that the power must be”in- 
creased in some ratio which experience must 
ascertain. ° ' 
5. As eleectro-magnetism has been 
imentally proved to be sufficient to raise and 
sustain several thousands of pounds, no! reas 
son can be discovered why, when. the acting 
surfaces are, by skillful mechanism, brought 
as near as possible, without contact, the con. 
tinued exertion of the power should not gene- 
rate a cuntinued rotary movement, of_a des 
gree of energy inferior indeed to that exerted 
in actuai contact, but still nearly approxima. 
ting to it. 

6. As the power can be generated cheap- 
ly and certainly—as it.can be continued inde« 
finitely, as it has been very greatly increased 
by very simple means—as we have no know- 
ledge of its limit,and may therefore presume 
on an indefinite augmentation of its energy, 
it is much to be desired, that. the investiga} 
tion should be prosecuted with zeal, aided 6 

correct scientific knowledge, by mechanical 
skill, and by ample funds. It may therefore 
be 1eisonably hoped, that sclence and art, 
the handmaic's of discovery,’ will both. re. 
ceive from this interesting research, a liberal 
reward, 


Sn ee 


Science has thus, most unexpectedly, 
placed in our hands a new power of great 
but unknown energy. Shea: 

It does not evoke the winds from ‘their 
caverns ; nor give wings to water ‘by the 
urgency of heat ;“nor drive to exhaustion 
the muscular power of animals; nor operate 
by complicated mechanism ;:nor accumulate 
hydraulic force by damming the vexed: tor- 
rents ; nor summon any other form of gravi- 
tating force ; but, by the simplest means— 
the mere contact of metallic surfaces of 
small extent, with feeble chemical agents, a 
power every where diffused through nature, 
but generally concealed from our senses, ig 
mysteriously evolved, and by circulation in 





* This question I am not able to. answer, as I ' 
bot seen say account of the a pao Ea 
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nsulated wires, it is stil] more 

ed, athousand and a thousand fold, 

ntil it breaks forth with incredible energy : 
there is no appreciable interval between its 
first evolution and its full maturity, and the 
infant starts up a giant. 

“Nothing since the discovery of gravitation 
and of the structure of the celestial systems, 
isso wonderful as the power evolved by gal- 
vanism ; whether we contemplate it in the 
muscular convulsions of animals, the chem- 
ical decompositions, the solar brightness of 
the galvanic light, the dissipating consuming 
heat, and, more than all, in the magnetic en- 
ergy, which leaves far behind all previous ar- 

ificial accumulations of this power, and re- 
veals, as there is full reason to believe, the 
grand secret of terrestrial ppenernen veelt 

. 8. 
’ New-Haven, March 31, 1837. 


Cla.m of Thomas Davenport. 


_ In the words of the patent, taken out, 
this invention “consists in applying mag- 
netic and electro-magnetic power as a mo- 
ving principle for machinery, in the manner 
described, or in any other substantially the 
same in principle.” 

“ Mr. Davenport first saw a galvanic 
magnet in December, 1833, and from the 
wonderful effects produced by suspending a 
magnet of 150 Ibs. from a small galvanic 
battery, he immediately inferred, without 
any knowledge of the theory or the experi- 
ments of others, that he could propel ma 
chinery by galvanic magnetism. He pur- 
chased the magnet and produccd his first 
rotary motion in July, 1834. In July, 
1835, he submitted his machine to Prof. 
Henry, of Princeton, New-Jersey, also 
without any knowledge of Prof. Henry’s 
experiments in producing a vibratory mo- 
tion. From tnis gentleman he received a 
certificate, testifying to the originality and 
importance of the invention.” 

Mr. Davenport is, by occupation, a black- 
smith, with only a common education, but 
with uncommon intelligence ; his age about 
thirty-five. Mr. Ransom Cook, of Sarato- 
ga.Springs, is associated with Mr. Daven. 

rt, and has rendered essential service by 

improyements he has made in the ma- 
chine, and by his assistance in bringing the 
subject before the public in the most effect- 

way. Arrangements have been made 
to take out the patent in Europe. 

P. 8. The proprietors are constructing 
a machine of seven inches in diameter, and 
also one of two feet in diameter. Galva- 
nic magnets will be used as the moying and 
stationary magnets of each. 





ON THE PROCESS OF CARBONIZATION, OR 
MANUFACTURE OF CHARCOAL, AT GO- 
ERSDORF, IN SAXONY. 


~ It having been suggested by M. Boult 
that a superior charcoal might bo produced 
by filling the interstices of the pile with 
small charcoal, the refuse of former burn- 
ings, an experiment was made, which, after 
being several times repeated, gave the fol- 
Jowing results: Ist, an increase of pro- 
duce, amounting to not less than four per 
gent. above that yielded by the ordinary pro- 
fess ; 3nd, a much smaller quantity of dust 





oal, 8rd,.scarcely any smoke ; 
4th, charcoal of a very equal and: superio 
quality. , 

A pile prepared for carbonization at Go- 
ersdorf contained in general abovt thirty 
schragen, (318 cic yards) of pine trees 
split in quarters, which yielded, including 
the small coal, from eighty-nine to ninty: 
two per cent. in bulk of charcoal. It was 
considered desirable to ascertain, whether 
by increasing the size of the pile, a more 
considerable product would be obtained.— 
A pile containing forty-nine schragen 
(520 cubic yards,) of cleft pine wood, gave 
in an experiment, during whith the weather 
proved favorable, 89.94 per cent. of char- 
coal (including the small;) very sonorous, 
and of very good quality. A second trial 
of 694 schragen (740 cubic yards,) of si- 
milar wood produced only 87.98 per cent. 
but the weather in this instance was unfa- 
vorable. 

This experiment was repeated with sev- 
enty-one schragen (750 cubic yards,) the 
weather continuing fine throughout the pro- 
cess ; the produce amounted to 94.87 per 
cent. ; equal in quality to the former results. 
The average results of the adoption of this 
process at Goersdorf, will appear from the 
following table of the produce, from the com- 
mencement to the date of the latest improve- 
ments. 





Produce per cent.|‘Total produce 
per cent. 





Small. 
3.91 
4.76 
5.25 
4.09 
4.35 
3°62 
4.20 


Large. 
74.34 
76 24 
76.44 
77.95 
86.31 
§6.31 
87,53 


1821... 
1822... 
1823... 
11824... 
1825... 
1826... 
1827... 


78.85 
81.— 
81.69 
82.04 
90.66 
89.93 
91.73 




















The increase observable in the produce 
of 1825, is to be attributed, principally to 
the care with which the operations were 
conducted, but it must be also remarked, 
that the removal of the pipe for collecting 
the acid formed in the process of carboni- 
sation, may also have contributed benefici- 
ally to the results. M. Karsten in his 
Voyage Metallurgique states, that in Car- 
inthia, the carbonization of pine wood is 
performed in large stacks, containing 20,- 
000 cubic feet, and without the trees being 
previously split, yet the produce in bulk is 
computed at from seventy-one to eighty-six 
per cent. It is obvious, that there exists no 
analogy between these results and those 
obtained from the brushwood and billets of 
oak, beach, &c., by the common process 
of carbonization, which seldom yields more 
than from thirty-five to forty-five per cent. ; 
it is, therefore, only necessary to call pub- 
lic altention to the fact, and it may natural- 
ly be expected that, in the present state of! 
practical science, a subject of so much im- 
portance in metallurgy will be duly investi 
gated.—[ Lond. Quar. Mining Review. | 





Consumption oF Coat in Great Bari- 
TAIN.—The quantity of iron annually pro 
duced.in Great Britain may be taken at 





| 


700,000 tons; and the quantity of coal re- 








* 


||quired, at an average, to produce each ton 


of iron, including that used by-engines, &c, 
may be estimated at 5{ tons; giving a total 
of 8,850,000 tons consumed in the i 
of iron, According to Mr. Kennedy, the 
quantity of coal consumed in the cotton ma- 
bufacture, in 1817, was upwards of 500,000 
tons, and the manufacture has since more 
than doubled ; so that, allowing for greater 
economy, we may fairly estimate the con- 
sumption of coal in the cotton trade at 800,. 
000 tonsa year. Its consumption in the 
woollen, linen, and silk trades cannot be less 
than 500,000 tons. The. smelting of the 
copper ores of Cornwall consume annually 
about 250,000 or 300,000 tons; and it is 
supposed that the brass and copper manu- 
factures require nearly as much. In the 
salt-works of Cheshire, Worcestershire, &c. 
the consumption is probably not under, if it 
do not exceed, 300,000 tons. The con- 
sumption in lime works may, it is believed, 
be estimated at 500,000 tons, It would 
appear, therefore, that the total annual con- 
sumption of coal in Great Britain may be 
moderately estimated as follows :— 
Tons, 
Domestic consumption, and smal. 

ler manufactures 15,000,000 
Production of pig and bar iron 3,850,000 
Cotton manufacture 800,000 
Woollen, linen, silk, &c. 500,000 
Copper smelting, brass manufac. 

tures, &c, 
Salt-works 
Lime-works 


450,000 
300,000 
500,000 
21,350,000 
Exports to Ireland 750,000 
Ditto to colonies and foreign parts 600,000 


Total 22,700,000 
If we suppose that the above sum of 22,700,- 
000 tons costs the consumer, on an aver- 
age, 7s. a ton, it will be worth, in all, 7,955,- 
000/. a year!—[M’Culloch’s Account of 
the British Empire. ] 





From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


A MODE OF ANALYSING GERMAN SILVER. 
BY JAS. C. BOOTH. 


As the employment of this interesting 
compound is daily becoming more general, 
it becomes a point of some importance to 
the manufacturersto as¢ertain with some 
accuracy the nt tgp of those kinds in 
the market, which are adjudged to possess 
superior qualities. For this purpose I have 
contrived a method of analysing them, 
which may be successfully practised by any 
one who possesses a little chentical know- 
ledge. A small piece of about 20 grains 
is dissolved in nitro-muriatic acid with the 
assistance of a gentle heat, by which means 
the metals will be converted into chlorides. 
Ifthe solution be filtered through a small 
paper-filter, and a white powder remain 
after washing. with water, it is the chloride 
of silver, the presence of which. metal in 
‘he compound is accidental and scarcely 
appreciable. The acidulated solution 
then treated by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which separates copper and a little arsenic. 
The sulphuret of copper is collected on ® 
filter, treated with nitric aeid ina. gentle 
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‘of ammonia, which precipitates only the 








Aill the sulphur appears whitish, th 
red, brought to boilinz, precipitated w 
caustic potassa, filtered and weighed. 100 
parts of this precipitate contains 79.83 of 
ic copper. To the solution after fil- 
tering off the sulphuret of copper, a little 
nitric acid is added, and the whole heated 
in order to convert the protroxide into the 
peroxide of iron. Muriate of Ammonia is 
then added to the same anda small excess 


xide of iron. This may be collected 
ona filter and weighed, 100 parts of it 
contain 69.34 of metallic iron. The solu- 
tion is now to be treated with carbonate of| 
soda and evaporated to dryness; the dry 
mass is treated with hot water, and the resi- 
due washed and dried. This powder, con- 
sisting of carbonic of zinc and nickel, is 
mixed with half its weight of saltpetre and 
ignited until the whole is nearly dry. It is 
transferred to a filter after being powdered | 
in a small mortar, and is then washed two 
or three times with pure, but dilute, nitric) 
acid, which dissolves the oxide of zinc, and, 
leaves the peroride of nickel. To the) 
zinc solution carbonate of soda is added, | 
the whole evaporated to dryness, treated 
with hot water, and the remainder after be- 








ing dried and ignited is weighed, 100 parts}} 


contain 80.13 metallic zinc. The peroxide 
of nickcl is dissolved in hydro-chloric acid, | 
precipitate by caustic potassa, filtered off, 
and weighed, 100 parts of it contain 78.71 
metallic nickel. 

The separation of nickel and zinc is ever 
attended with difficulty and some uncer- 
tainty, but it is rendered much more simple 
by the method which I propose, and which 
is not more inaccurate than others in use. 
Before weighing any of the above oxides, 
it is decidedly preferable to burn the filter 
after shaking off as much of the substance 
as possible into a platinum crucible, to add 
the ashes, and then substract their weight 
from that of the oxide. 





Tue First Russian Rattway.—The lo. 
comotive carriages made in England for the 
Pawlosk Railways, do not appear to have 
answered quite so well at the place of their 
destination, as they are said to have done on 
experimental trips in the land of their birth. 
On the 22nd December last, some short 
journeys were performed on that part of the 
ine already completed, for the express pur- 
pose of demonstrating the practicability of 

ilway travelling in the very depth of a 
Russian winter. On this occasion, the ve- 
locity did not much exceed twenty miles an 
hour: a very satisfactory pace, especially 
under the circumstances, but still somethin 
under the “ seventy-five miles an hour” wale 
reported to have been attained in England : 
on another day, the result was not even 
equal 'to this, which is attributed to the wind’s 
blowirig against the line of direction ; per- 
haps, therefore, it blew the right way on the 
experimental trips, under the direction of the 
builder. On the 22nd December, the ap- 
paratus for removing the snow from before 
the wheels was tried, and proved quite suc- 
eessful; from recent experience at home, it 
would appear that any apparatus for that 
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IMPROVING FRUIT TREES. 


Among the illustrious benefactors of man- 
kind, the name of Van Mons* seems destin- 
ed to hold a conspicuous place. By almost 
incredible labor, perseverance, and constan- 
cy of purpose, through a long succession oi 
years, he seems to have established a philo- 
sophical theory of improving or ameliorating 
fruit trees and other productions of nature, 
worthy of a place by the side of the wonder- 
ful discoveries and improvements in other 
branches of philosophy which characterize 
the age of Herschel, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Cuvier, and a host of other distinguished 
contemporaries,— 


sé Whose names must honored live, till science dies.’’ 


From a long article in the Horticultural 
Register and Gardener’s Magazine of June, 
1836,—communicated by Hon. H. A. S. 
Dearborn,—we have compiled the following, 
which we think cannot fail of being interest- 
ing to a large portion of the members of the 
Essex Agricultural Society. A.N. 


VAN MON’S THEORY OF AMELIORATING OR 
IMPROVING FRUIT TREES, BY RAISING SUC- 
CESSIVE GFNERATIONS FROM SEED. 


So long as plants or trees remain in their 

natural situation, their seed always produce 
the same; but on changing their climate 
and territory some will vary more or less, 
and when they have once departed from 
their najpral state, they never again return 
to it, but are removed more and more by 
successive generations. 
The seed, for example, of the wild pear 
trees, in their native region, always repro- 
duce their like at every age; that is, be the 
tree twenty or a thousand years old at the 
time the seed is taken from it, the fruit of its 
offspring trees will be precisely like that of 
the parent stock. But the seed of-a dom s- 
ticated pear tree, that is, a tree which pro- 
duces better, or at least a different kind of! 
fruit from its wild ancestors, produces trees 
not only very different from itselfand them, 
but this difference will be greater if the seed 
be taken from the young seedling’s first or 
early fructification, than it will be if taken 
from the same tree after it has been many 
years in bearing. 

To improve or. ameliorate fruit trees, 
therefore, as expeditiously as possible, young 
seedlings should be forced into bearing as 
early as may be, and the seed first produc- 
ed planied. Pursuing this method, Van 
Mons, notwithstanding the seed that he was 
obliged to use in his first experiments were 
obtained from ancient varieties, whose age, 
although uncertain, was much advanced, 
was enabled to reach, in forty two years, 
the fruit of the fifth generation of his pear 
trees, all of which was good and excellent. 
His first generation yielded their first fruit 
in from twelve to fifteen years, his second 
in from ten to twelve years, his third in from 
eight to ten years, his fourth in from six to 
eight years, and his fifth in six years, and in 
the eighth generation he obtained a few 
pear trees which fructified at the age of four 
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years. He also found that three oréfo 
generations without interruption, from. pa¥ 
rent to son, and from twelve to fifteen ¢on= 
ecutive years, were sufficient to obtain no 
other than excellent fruit from the stones of. 
peaches, apricots, plums and cherries ;—that; 
to obtain none other than good apples, only 
four generations, and about twenty years, 
were required, 

Such, briefly, according to Van Mons, is 
the fphilosophy of improving fruit:treesiiu. 
But wy it may be asked, if fruit trees:are 
capable of such rapid improvement,: by res 
pioduction from — a Pewee a 
trees among us produce good fruit? From: 
the theory of Van Mons may be obtained a: 
philosophic answer to this inquiry. . ‘Trees, 
like all other organized beings, have: limited 
periods of youthful- growth, maturity, and 
decay. Trees propagated by cutti 
scions, &c., are only the multiplication of 
individuals, and subject to the same 
law of nature. ‘Their age, however Jate 
they may have commenced an independent: 
existence, must be considered the same as 
that of the parent stock, and when the: full 
period of the natural life of the original tree 
shall have been completed, will cease to exs 
ist. Age alone, according to Van Mons, 
causes our fruit trees to deteriorate, and 
their seeds to degenerate. Seed, he says, 
which are yielded by the hundredth fructi- 
fication of a domesticated pear of excellent 
quality, produce a great variety of trees, 
whose fruits, almost always detestable, are 
more or less near toa wild state. — 
trees, with us, have generally been the off- 
spring -of old varieties; hence they have 
seldom produced good fruit. Whoever, 
therefore, may possess~ young. seedlings 
which produced good fruit, would confer a 
great favor on_the community by preserv+ 
ing the seed for planting. It has been as. 
certained that it is advantageous to collect 
the fruit a little before it is ripe, and leave: 
it to become perfectly mellow and reach @ 
state of decay, before extracting the seeds 
or stones for planting. The apple is said 
to deteriorate less rapidly, and to liye longer 
than the pear. ; 

The subject of deterioration naturally 
leads us to inquire how many years a va- 
riety of pear may live. Van Monsesti- 
mates that it may live from.twe to three 
hundred years. But I have remarked,-he 
says, that the most excellent, beyond all 
others, least resist the ravages of old age, 
They cannot attain the age of half a centus 
ry, without manifesting symptoms of decre+ 
pitude. ‘The first of these symptoms is that 
of bearing less constantly and the fruit zi- 
pening later. The decay of the wood, and 
the loss of the beautiful form of the tree, and 
the alteration of the fruit, follow;at much la: 
ter periods. The varieties that have-exist, 
ed but half a.century, do not suffer from 
canker at the ends of the branches, nor from 
diseases of the bark; the fruit does not 
crack, nor is it filled with a hard substance, 
covered with knots, nor insipid or dry.—. 
These varieties can still be grafted on ather 
trees, without their infirmities being aug. 





mented. It requires half a century:more to 
render them worthless. It is painful to 
think that soon the St. Germain, the Beur> 





1 Gris, the Crassanne, the Colmar, and the 
















ist submit to this destruction. 
po of hess G veretGs succeed es longer 
in Belgium, except when en d on a 
thorn, and as sapehiors, trained against a 
wall; but ‘this success is at the expense of 
their commendable qualities. 

» Van Mons does not attribute the deterio- 
ration/of fruit trees to their multiplication by 
— engrafting, but contends that natu- 

and grafted trees deteriorate n the same 
manner and with the same rapidity, in con- 
merely of their age. He disco- 
vered in an old garden of the Capuchines, 
the parent tree of the Bergamote de la Pen- 
tacote, an eld pear. All the trees grafted 
from it are affected with canker, in slightly 
moist land, and the fruit is small, cracks 
when growing in the open air, is covered 
with black spots, which ‘communicate a bit- 
ter.taste, and no longer succeeds, but when 
trained as an espalier along a wall. The 
nt tree was infected with all the evils 
found in those grafted from the same varie- 
ty. He»took suckers from the roots and 
scions at the same time, which he grafted 
on other stocks, and the trees produced by 
both were deteriorated in the same degree 
and manner as those which have been for a 
long time multiplied by the graft. Poiteau, 
the admirer and panegyrist of Van Mons, 
thinks, however, that this rapid deterioration 
of fruit trees may be somewhat delayed if 
scions be always taken from the most heal- 
thy individuals and inserted only into vigor- 
ous stocks. 

Van Mon’s method of raising fruit trees 
from the seed was as follows. He left the 
plants in the seed bed two years; he then took 
them up, preserved and transplanted only 
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’ the most vigorous, at such a distance one 


from the other that they could thoroughly 
develope themselves and fructify. He 
planted them about ten feet apart, sufficient- 
ly near to force them to run up tall and form 
pyramidal tops, which he states hastens their 
fructification. While waiting for his trees 
to produce fruit, he studied their form and 
physiognomy, and from long continued ob. 
servations established the following prognos- 
tics of what they may become, from their 
different exterior characteristics. 
1. Prognostics of a favorable augury — 
A form, a smooth and slightly shining 
bark, a regular distribution of the branches 
in proportion to the height of the tree; an- 
nual shoots bent, striated, a little twisted, 
and breaking clear without splinters, thorns 
Jong and garnished with eyes or buds nearly 
their whole length ; eyes or buds plump, not 
Segou red or grizzled ; leaves smooth, of 
a mean size, crimped on the side of the nid 
die nerve, borne on petioles (the stem of the 
leaf) rather long than short, the youngest in 
the spring remaining a long time directly 
against the bud, the others expanded, hol- 
lowed into a gutter from the bottom towards 
the top, but not their whole length. 
2. Bad prognostics.——Branches and 
confused, protruding like those of the 
hornbeam, thorns short without eyes ; leaves 
averted from the bud, from their first ap- 
pearing small round, terminating in a short 
point, guttered their whole length. These 
lahbvitinice indicate small fruit, sweet, 
dry and late, fit only for baking. 
3. Prognostics of early fruit.—Wood 
latge, short ; buds large and near, 





zs Spoennet of late en: 
slim, branches well distributed, ra th a 
shoots a little knotted, generally denote late 
delicious fruit; with leaves round, point 
short, stiff, of a ‘deep green, borne on petioles 
of mean length, are analogous signs, but less 
sure. 

Van Mons remarks, that among the new 
pears which he has obtained, there are some 
which-were several years in taking a fixed 
form ; that several did not assume One for 
from twelve to fifteen years, and that others 
never did. Our old varieties, without doubt, 
have been in the same situation, and he gives 
as an example of pears that have never as- 
sumed a determinate form, our Bon Cretien 
de Hiver. Still it is most easily recognized, 
notwithstanding the variation in its form and 
size. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE ESSEX AGRICULTU- 


RAL SOCIETY, MASS, 

The Annual account of the “ Transac- 
tions of the Essex Agricultural Society in 
Massachusetts” Las just been published. 
It is a valuable document; and does honor 
to this society, which stands unsurpassed in 
the country for its spirited exertions in the 
cause of our improved husbandry ; and 
for the zeal, ability, and intelligence with 
which its operations have been conducted. 
We have already laid before the readers of 
the New-York Farmer the sens ble address 
of Nath’l. W. Hazen, Esq., which forms 
the first article in these Transacyions.— 
This is followed by some “a from 
Governor Everet on the same occasion, 
which are particularly entit.ed to attention ; 
and which, though they contain some local 
allusions, we are happy in laying before 
our readers. Like every thing of the kind 
which procezds from that distinguished 
gentleman, of whose talents, knowledge, 
elog .ence, public spirit, and usefulness the 
Commonwealth has just reason to be proud, 
they are to the point; they are feeling, in- 
structive, and patriotic; and the local al 
lusions give them an increased interest. 


REPORT—COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 


When the discourse of Mr. Hazen was 
concluded, Dr. Nichols, of Danvers, ad- 
dressed the Governor and audience through 
the following Report :— 


The Committee of Arrangements ask 
leave to repor!:—That they have had the 
satisfaction of seeing their plans and pro- 
visions for the day carried int» execution 
without loss of time, and in a manner 
equal to their expectations. As a whole, 
the exhibition has perhaps been inferior to 
some of the Shows in former y:ars. This 
they are willing to attril. ute to the unfavor- 
able sedson and the inclement weather of 
the morning, rather than to a want of inter- 
est in the “Agricultural community in the 
objects of the Society. The utility of this 
Association they are happy to believe de- 
pends not so much on the cattle and things 

xhibited at their Shows, as on the oppor- 
tunities these afford the Farmers of the 
County, to become acquainted with each 
other, for consultations on subjects pecu- 
liarly interesting to themselves, and for of- 
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alone tan crown ‘the tabs of the husband- 
man with success. 

This day has also been rendered whiisti-. 
ally interesting by the presence of His Ex- 
cellency the (‘overnor of the Comnion- 
wealth. In extending to your Excellency 
an invitation to attend on this occasion, the 
Committee believe it to be ‘peculiarly pro- 
per that an exhibition attained mainly by 
the bounty of the State should come under 
the supervision of its Chief Magistrate ; 
and they felt confident that one so distin- 
guished for performing with the strictrst 
fidelity all the duties and proprietics of his 
exalted station, would be pleased to em- 
brace the opportunity afforded him, to 
countenance and encourage one of the 
great interests of the Commonwealth by 
showing himself personally interested’ in 
‘the success of its Agricultural Societies, 
and by manife ting a disposition to become 
acquainted with the wants of ‘the industri- 
ous yeomanry of which they are composed. 
And your presence here,—for which’ the 
Committee in behalf of the Society tender 
you their hearty thanks,—assures them that 
they have net mistaken your views or 
feelings in these particulars. . 

Per order of the Committee. 
Anvrew NIcHoLs. 





REMARKS OF GOV. EVERETT. 


After the Report of the Committee of 
Arrangements had been read, Governor 
EE EReETT rose and made his acknowledg- 
ments to the Committee for the manner in 
which they had alluded to the circumstance 
ef his being present. He expressed his 
gratification at the exhibition of the day, 
and his confidence that the Lounty of the 
State was beneficially applied by the Essex 
Agricultural Society. He stated that the 
wish had been expressed that he should 
address the audience. He felt that. in 
complying with the request he stepped be- 
yond the line of usage on such occasions, 
but he trusted the responsibility of his doing 
so would be considered as resting with the 
Committee, by whom the wish had been 
expressed. 

The Governor added that he felt addi- 
tional embarrassment in following the ora- 
t'r, who, in his very able and interesting 
discourse, t.ad anticipated many of the gen- 
erai remarks appropriate to such an occa- 
sion. His cnly effort could now. be; to 
subjoin a few observations, so simple as to 
nresent themselves without research, and 
he hoped important enough to bear a. reper 
tition, should it happen, as was very proba- 
ble, that they had been already made by 
the orator of the day. 

After some remarks on the nature and 
objects of cattle shows, and their beneficial 
influence on the state of the husbandry of 
this part of the country, Governor Everett 
proceeded substantially as follows : 

The benefit, which has accrued to ‘our 
farmers from “these exhibitions, cannot be 
estimated in dollars or cents, or tneasured 
by the figures employed to state’an increase 
of agricultural products. A few more tons 
of hay from your meadows; a. few, more 








fering up their united adorations to Him 


bushels of corn or potatoes from your tilled 
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dition of husbandmen, tends directly to sus- 









lands ; a better stock of animals for the 
dairy, the fold, or the pen, would add some- 
thing, it is true, to the public and private 
wealth of the community ; but if nothing 
farther came of it, it would be a matter in 
which neither the patriot 1 or thé christian 
could take a deep interest. 

»But when we consider, that the class of 
Iaisbandmen is numerically the largest in 
the communi'y ; and that on their condi- 
tion it has been found, in the experience 
of the whole world, that the social, politi- 
cal,-and moral character of countries 
mainly depends, it follows as self-evident, 
that whatever improves the situation of the 
farmer feeds the life-springs of the national 
character. In proportion as our husband- 
men prosper, they not only enjoy them- 





A very celebrated ancient poet exclaim- 
ed, “ Oh, two happy farmers! did you but 
know your blessings” If this could be 
'said of the farmers of Italy, at the close of 
the civil wats, subjects of an absolute 
prince, and a part of them only the owners 
of the land they tilled, it may well be re- 
peated of the husbandmen of New-England, 
theproprietors of a soil, which furnishes a 
competence of all the good things of life, 
and the possessors of an amount of bless- 
ings never surpassed, if ever equalled. Not 
among the least of these privileges, is’ the 
rich birthright of patriotic recollections 
which has come down to us from our 
fathers, and of which no portion of the 
country has more to boast than the ancient 
county of Essex. Itis no mere compli- 





selves a larger portion of the blessings of|!ment, sir;—the county of Essex is a dis- 


life ;. but society is kept in a healthy state, 
and they are enabled to make ampler pro- 
vision for the education and establishment 
of ‘their children, and thus leave behind 
them a posterity competent not only to pre- 
serve and assert, but to augment their 
heritage. 

It -will accordingly be found, that the 
great differences in the political condition 
of different countries coincide directly with 
the different tenure on which the land is 
held and cultivated. It is not that in one 
country the (rovernment is administered by 
an elective President; in another by a 
limited monarchy ; in another by an abso- 
lute despot. These things are not unim- 
portant ; because forms have a tendency 
to draw the substance after them. Buta 
far more important question, in deciding the 
political condition of different countries is, 
how ts theland held? ‘The orator has told 
us what is the case in many parts of Europe 
hut there are countries where the case is 
still worse. There are countries where the 
land, the whole of it, is claimed to be the 
property of an absolute despot,—rather a 
chief of brigands than a sovereign,—who 
once or twice a year sends out his armed 
hordes.to scour the territory, to sweep to- 
gether, without the shadow of law or pre- 
tence of right, whatever they can lay their 
hands on; leaving the wretched peasant 
little else than what he aétually grasps 
with his.teeth. Such is the system introdu- 
ced into some parts of Hindostan, by their 
Mahometan conquerors, and it has had the 
effect of breaking down the civilization of 
countries once refined, learned, wealthy and 
prosperous, into a condition very little bet- 
ter than that of the North American sav- 
age. Contrast this with the system on 
which our lands are held and occupied, in 
pursuance of which as a general rule, it is 
divided into small farms, the property of 
those who till them, who have every in- 
ducement and facility to better their condi- 
tion, and who feel themselyes on an equal- 
ity, with their, fellow citizens in every other 
pursuit... It is plain that over such a popu- 
lation no ‘government could exist but one 
Jike.that beneath which we live, in which 
the people are the direct source of power. 
Where this is the case, it is equally plain 
that; whatever improves and raises the con- 


tinguished part of the State. ~ It would be 
easy, within the limits of this single ccunty, 
to find, in the history of other times, bright 
examples of all the traits of character and 
conduct which promote the prosperity and 
honor of nations, in peace and war. From 
the early contest with the Indians and 
French ; from the time when the * Flower 
of Essex” fell at “ Bloody Brook,” down 
to the close of the revolution, the fathers 
and forefathers of those I have the honor 
to address, contributed a full share of the 
counsel and treasure, the valur and blood 
by which the cause of the country was di- 
rected, ‘sustained, and carried through tri- 
umphant. NeedI go beyond the limits of 
the town of Danvers? Is it not enough to 
recall the time, not beyond the memory I 
am sure of some whom I see before me, 
when a regiment of royal troops was here 
encamped, a sort of preetorian band to guard 
the residence of the royal Governor !— 
Need I do more than remind you of the 
morning of the 19th of April, 1775, when 
your sires, at the sound of the bell of yon- 
der church, hastened together, a portion of 
them under the command of your venera- 
ble fellow citizens near me,* and rushed, 
rather than marched, to the field of danger, 
sixteen miles in four hours,—flying into 
the jaws of death as rapidly as fear com- 
monly lends men wings to fly from it ; and 
contributing,—this single town,—this one 
little town,—oh, prodigality of noble blood ! 
one sixth of the entire loss of that eventful 
day. Need I, my friends, for the most 
touching recollections, go beyond the walls 
of yonder ancient church, consecrated, as it 
was, by the strange spectacle, (at the me- 
mory of which your tears were called forth 
afresh, on last year’s return of the great an- 
niversary,)—the sight of four of your brave 
sons wrapped in their bloody shrouds, the 
honorable wounds which they had received 
in their country’s cause still freshly flowing? 
Could I before this audience, on such a 
theme, be whelly mute, would not the gray 
hairs of the veteran leader of that heroic 
band, who is now before me,f rebuke my 
silence, and put a tongue in every echo of 
this building, which would cry out and 
shame me ! 

Yes, fellow. citizens, if any thing could 
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* General Gideon Foster. 


t General Foster. 





tain and fortify the social fabric. 














make your native land, your homes, y 
firesides, more dear to you, it must be thes 
recollections of the precious blood by which 
they were redeemed. If. any thing’ was 
wanting to inspire you with a passionate 
attachment to the blessing you enjoy, it 
would be the thought of the inestimable 
price at which they were purchased. ; 

Nor let us forget, if we have a patriotic 
ancestry to be proud of, and if we haverpri- 
vileges to enjoy, we have also incumbent 
duties to perform. ‘The great princi 
republican liberty are exposed to dan n 
peace as well-as in war. Prosperity, not 
less than trial, may sap the foundation of 
the social fabric ; and there is at all times 
less danger from a foreign foe, than from 
party passion, individual selfishness, and 
general apathy. 

It will not, of course, be expected of me 
to enlarge upon the duties which devolve 
pon our husbandmen, with a view to 
guard against these dangers and perpetu- 
ate our institutions in their purity. I can 
but glance at the topic. But I may say, 
that the first ard most important duty of 
the husbandman, is to endeavor to preserve 
and if it may be to strengthen, the broad 
foundation laid by our fathers in a deep re- 
ligious prinéiple. Surely there is no class 
of the community whose daily pursuits 
ought to furnish greater nourishment ‘to 
the sense of religious things. ‘The reflect- 
ing mind, it is true, beholds tra¢es of a 
higher wisdom and goodness in every step 
of every walk of life ; but the husbandman 
who drops a seemingly lifeless seed into 
the cold damp earth, there in great part to 
decay ; who sees the vital germin afew 
days pierce the clod, rise into the air, drink 
the sun’s rays and the dews of heaven, 
shoot upwards and expand, array itself in 
glories beyond the royal vesture of Sole- 
mon, extract from the same common earth 
and air a thousand varieties of the green of 
the leaf, the rainbow hues of the petals, 
the juicy or the solid substance of the fruit, 
which is to form the food of man and his 
dependent animals. I say, the intelligent 
husbandman who beholds this, seems to 
step behind the veil which conceals the 
mysteries of creative power, andsit down 
(if I dare tospeak) in the laboratory of Om- 
nipotence., 

Connected with the cultivation of the 
religious principle, and the natural fruit of 
it, we look to our husbandmen fora high 
mgral sense.” The worst feature in the de- 
gradation of many foreign countries, is the 
moral condition of those who till the soil, 
showing itself in the extreme of intemper- 
ance and the kindred vices. No man can 
fully understand this, who has not witness- 
edit. In the general moral character. of 
our population, we are warranted in say- 
ing, that it might serve as an example to 
the world, Ido not think that outof New- 
England (and I repeat only a remark, 
which, within a few weeks I have heard 
several times from persons..coming from 
other parts of the country,) yon could as- 
semble a concourse giving so much proof of 
sobriety, thrift, and industry, as is brought 








|jtogether in this town to-day, and.might.be — 


assembled, on a similar occasion, m any 
town in Massachusetts. We look to our 
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sustain, and if ahi elevate, this sound 
state of morals in the community. 

_ Lastly, that | may say a single word on 
subject on which the orator has preceded 
me. It isa great and just boast of the 
pilgrims and their descendants, that they 
made early and ample provision for educa- 
tion:. Farmersof Essex, hold fast to that 
boast. I had rather for the appearance, if 
I must choose between them, see the coun- 
try-dotted all over, at its cross roads with 
its” plain little village schoolhouses, than 
have the high places of a few large towns 
crowned with the most splendid fabrics of 
Grecian and Roman art. I had rather for 
the strength and defence of the country,— 
if Lmust choose between them,—see the 
roads that lead to those schoolhouses 
thronged with the children of both sexes, 
saluting the traveller as he passes, in the 
good. old New-England way, with their 
little curtesy or nod, than gaze upon regi- 
ments of mercenary troops parading upon 
the ramparts of impregnable fortresses.— 
Ay, for the honor of the thing, I had rather 
have it said of me, that I was by choice, 
the humblest eitizen of the State making 
the best provision for the education of all 
its children, and’that I had the heart to ap- 
preciate this blessing, that sit on a throne 
of ivory and gold, the monarch of an empire 
on which the sun never sets. Husband- 
men, sow the seed of instruction, in your 
sons’ and daughters’ minds. It will grow 
upand bear fruit, though the driving storm 
seatter the blossoms of spring, ot untimely 
frost overtake the hopes of autumn. Plant 
the germ of truth in the infant understand. 
ings of your children—save, stint, spare, 
serape,—do any thing but steal,—in order 
to nourish that growth; and it is little, 
nothing to say, that it will flourish when 
your grave stones, crumbled into dust, shall 
mingle with the dust they covered—it will 
flourish, when that overarching heaven 
shall pass away like a scroll, and the eter- 
nal sun, which lightens it, shall set in 
blood ! 

Then follow the Reports of several com- 
mittees and the annunciation of the suc- 
cessful competitors for the Premiums on 
the Dairy;on Milch Cows, on Domestic 
Manufactures, on Cider, on Ploughing, on 
Bulls, Working Men, Steers, and Calves, 
on Fruits and Flowers, and on Horses — 
These are followed by a valuable commu- 
nication from Van Mons in improving Frat 
Trees translated for the Horticultural Re- 
gister by Gen. H. A. 8. Dearborn, a gen- 
tleman. distinguished for his scientific and 
practical skill in Horticulture; and to 
whose intelligence and public {spirit the 
Horticultural and Agricultural Public are 
longly indebted. All these purposes are 
deserving of attention. ; 

‘Dairy. Ebenezer King, the gentleman 
who received the highest Premium for his 
June butter, states “ that he presents thirty 
nine pounds and three quarters made in 
June; also fourteen pounds made two 
weekssince : and seven ‘pounds made dur- 
ing’ the last week (dated Sept. 28:h,) the 
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produce of one cow. The cow has given 


ata milking twenty-six pounds, her eed 
bas ean piel ordinary pastor ot 


meal perday. Her milk has set twenty 
four hours, when the cream has been sepa 
rated ; has been churned once a week ; the 
Lutter milk pressed.out ; and the butte 
kept in strong pickle.” 

We subjoin to this account that of Dan- 
iel P. King, Esq:, on the same subject, a 
successful’ competitor, and in all respects, 
one of the best farmers in the county. 


“ The Stone jar marked 1, contains about 
thirty’ pounds of butter, made in the last 
week of June from the produce of six cows ; 
they had common pasture feed ; only the 
milk stood in tin pans in a cool cellar thirty- 
six, hours ; the cream was then separated, 
and placed in pots on the cellar floor; in 
warm weather fine salt is stirred in the cream 
to prevent its souring. When the butter is 
taken from the churn, the butter milk is 
pressed out, it is partially salted and remains 
in the cellar till the next day, when more 
salt is added ; and it is again worked over; 
the quantity of salt used is about gne oz. to 
the pound. ‘The butter in the jar has been 
covered with a pickle, made of rock salt, 
boiled, and carefully skimmed.” 

The produce of four cows, as given by 
Jacob Osgood, of Andover, is thus stated. 


New Milk Cheese from the 9th of 

July, to the 10th of September, 435 lbs. 
Butter from 1st of June, to the 9th of 

July, and 17 days in September, 145 “ 
Amount of 6 meal cheese made dur- 

ing the time of making butter, 294 “ 

The cow of Daniel Putnam, which received 
the first Premium as a milch cow, of native 
stock, from the amount of her produce, cer- 
tainly deserved a premium. 


“This cow calved May 21. The calf. 
thirty days that the calf sucked, there were 
made from her milk 17 lbs. butter. From 
June 20th to Sept. 26th (14 weeks she gave 
3370 lbs. of milk, making a fraction more 
than 34 lbs. and 60z. perday. The great. 
est quantity on any one day was 465 lbs. or 
17 quarts and 1 pint—for the weight of a 
quart of her milk is 2 lbs. 90z. The great- 
est quantity in one week was 288 lbs. The 
quantity of butter made in the same fourteen 
weeks was 139 lbs. ‘The greatest amount 
in one week was 12 lbs. 2 oz. The cow has 
had good keeping. In addition to the pas. 
ture she has been frequently fed with fresh 
mown grass and cornstalks. She had about 
four quarts of cob meal (corn ground on the 
cob) per day, through the summer.” 

ne Report on Domestic Manufactures 
gives a long list of premiums, fifty-two of 
which seemed to have been bestowed, and 
we have no doubt most justly upon the five 
seamstresses and knitters of Essex county, 
for beautiful and useful specimens of thei: 
patient handicraft ; and presents to those it 
pursuit of that most useful commodity, ar 
industrious wife, a pretty emphatic recom 
mendation of the fair daughters of this fa 
vored district, long distinguished for the in 
telligence and patriotism of its, men; an 
the virtue and industry of its women. Ot 
this county, the poet may say emphatically 





“There is the noblest growth our realms sup: 
ply ; 
And souls are ripened in a northern sky.” 
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’ From the New-England Farmer. 

THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS 
OF THE BOSTON ASYLUM AND FARM 
SCHOOL. 


The managers of the above institution 
respectfully submit to the corporation the 
following report :— 

The present board of managers was 
elected in the month of June last, and this 
report commences with that period. 

The objects of the institution are pre- 
sumed to be well understood. To rescue 
from the ills and the temptations of poverty 
and neglect, those who have been left with- 
out a parent’s care; to reclaim from moral 
exposure those who are treading the paths 
of danger; to “ place the solitary in fami- 
lies ;” to give to those who know nothing 
of the ties or influence of home, some taste 
and fondness for a local habitatien, at the 
least; and to offer to those, whose only 
training would otherwise have been in the 
walks of vice, if not of crime, the greatest 
blessing which New-England can bestow 
upon her most favored sons, a good educa- 
tion, are some of the purposes for which 
the Asylum and Farm School was endow- 
ed. Under the blessing of God, success 
has thus far attended the exertions which 
have been made to accomplish these ob- 
jects. From the monthly reports of the 
superintendent, and from the personal ex- 
amination of the establishment on Thomp- 
son’s Island, the board of managers are 
satisfied that there has been much improve- 
ment in the character of the boys who 
have been committed to the charge of the 
institution. In the last report of the super- 
intendent, 62 boys are placed in the high- 
est or first grade, 40 in the second, 4 in the 


was sold June 20th for $7.62}. During the||third, and 1 in the fourth. 


The number of boys on the island at the 
time of the last report, was 92; since that 
time 18 boys have been admitted, and three 
withdrawn. The number on the Ist of 
January, 1837, was 107; all of whom, as 
well as all other persons connected with 
the establishment on the island, were in 
good health, aud there has been-no death 
at the institution since the last report was 
made. The occupations and employment 
of the boys vary with the season. In 
spring, summer and autumn, the larger 
boys, in classes, work upon the garden and 
farm, of whose labor they perform a large 
part The younger boys have small gar- 
dens of their own, which afford them re- 
creation when released from school. In 
the winter season most of them attend 
schoel, where they are instructed in the 
learning usuaily taught in our common 
schools, and some of them assist in making 
clothes and mending shoes. The winter 
evenings are occupied with the study of 
geography, and the use of globes ; botany, 
and practical agriculture ; lecturing on 
lifferent subjects, singing and reading.— 
Che superintendent states that “ every boy 
in the institution is required to be present 
luring the evening exercises, if he is ab 
vhich are very pleasing to them, and which 
we all enjoy very much.” . Reet 

A large number of mulberry trees have 
| seen planted upon the island, and there are 
any silk worms at tne establishment. rR 
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is contemplated to improve the advantages 
of the location in the production of raw silk 
for manufacture. 

“As to the suvcess of the boys in the 
farming operations, Capt. Chandler, the 
superiniendent, says, “ they have succeeded 
far beyond my expectations; I think they 
have done more work, and done it better, 
than the boys of their age who have been 
regularly brought up to the business .n the 
country gererally do.” And as to the 
comfort and cuntentedness of the boys, hx 
says, *'‘ they are all comfo tably clad with 
woollen clothes, shoes, stockings and caps, 
and appear to be as happy in their presen: 
situation as boys generally are under the 
paternal roof. They appre. iate their ad- 
vantages, and most of them are grateful to 
the benefactors of the institution and their 
frieds for placing them here. The boys 
are well supplied vith books, and keep 
them in excellent order; our library con- 
tains betwéen 4 and 500 volumns of well 
selected books. Ihave also an agricultural 
library. containmg about 30 volumns, to 
which the boys have access.” Opportuni- 
ties are occasionally offered to the friends of 
the boys at the institution, of visiting them 
on the island in the summer months. 

The schvol is under the immediate charge 
of Mr. George B. Hyde, and he as well 
as the superintendent and all engaged in 
the establishment, are believed to merit tffe 
continuance of the confidence which his 
hitherto been reposed in them. 

During the past summer, several parties 
of ladies and gentlemen, at the request of 
the board of managers, visited Thompson’s 
Island. At these visits there have been 
many persons present, and an examination 
of the boys in their different studies has 
been accompanied by some remarks on the 
objects and prospects of the institution.— 
Among these who have thus visited the 
island, have been many strangers, who 
have always expressed their interest and 
pleasure in its objects and condition. 

And how should it be otherwise than an 
object of interest; an institution designed 
to rescue the destitute orphan boys of our 
eity from vice and ruin; to withdraw them 
from scenes and associates, whose con- 


' taminating influence would quickly destroy 


the perceptions of conscience, and leave 
them, deprived of that monitor, to pursue 
the impulses of passions which inevitably 
destroy their victims. Many are the wor- 
thy objects of the charitable institutions 
among ‘us ; our hospitals relieve the suffer- 
ings of the sick, and restore t em to health 
andyisefulness ; they are a blessing which 
may be required by all of us, and we would 
not detract from their deserts. But we 
conceive that.an institution which is to res- 
cue immortal beings from the stain of sin, 
which could hardly otherwise bé avoided, 
which is: intended to have an influence or 
the youthful mind, and lead it to an urder- 
standing of its own capacities, responsibili- 
ties dil pet, deserves the fostering care 
of an enlightened, benevolent community, 
as much as those associations whose aim is 
to cure the diseases of the body, or to re- 
store the wanderings of intellect. Such an 


inatitution'ws the Asylum and Farm School, | 
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pilgrims ; it carnes into effect the first ob- 
| jects of their solicitude, the edfication of the 
young—of that young whose talents would 
otherwise be employed to violate the peace 
and virtue of society. 

It will be seen by the*report of the 
finance committee, that the expenses of the 
institution for the year ending January 1, 
1837, have amounted to $6,100, while the 
receipts for the same time have amounted 
Ho 3,500, leaving a deficiency of $2,600. 
To meet this excess of expenditure over 
income, and to prevent its recurrence, it 
will be necessary to appeal to the liberality 
of the public. ‘The board of managers had 
intended to have made that appeal in the 
autumn of the past year; but the condition 
of the financial affairs of this community 
induced them to defer it. ‘lhey would re- 
commend the subject. to their successors 
as one requiring their attention when a 
suitable time shall have arrived for its exe- 
cution, with the confidence that the appeal 
will be cheerfully and promptly answered. 

For the managers. 
Wituiam Gray, 





Cooxine Potrators.—This is no incon- 
siderable art; and I have some suspicion 
that Cobbett’s ignorance of the best way of 
doing this may have been one reas n of his 
antipathy to the use of thisesculent. The 
direction given by one-wiiter is, never to 
put your potatoes into cold but boiling wa- 
ter; and keep it boiling until the potatoes 
are done or sufficiently boiled; then pour 
off the water as soon as possible; if a little 
salt be thrown into the water when boiling, 
the better.” ¥° will add a better mode 
than this, which has been so thoroughly 
and successfully tested, that we believe it 
cannot fail to be approved: Select the 
potatoes you design for dinner the day pre- 
vious ; pare them and throw them into cold 
water and let them stand three or four 
hours; then, at a proper time before din- 
ner, put them into boiling water ; and when 
they have sufficiently boiled, turn off all the 
water, leave off the cover and hang them 
over the fireto dry. When the steam has 
passed off they will then be in the best pos- 
sible condition for eating. By this mode, 
potatoes even of a watery and inferior qua- 
lity, become mealy and good. H. C, 
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FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


A Practical Treatise on Locomotive En- 
gincs, with Engravings, by the CuevaLier 
De Pamspour—150 pages large octavo— 
done up in paper covers so as to be sent 
by mail—Price $1 50. Postage for any 
distance under 100 miles, 40 cents, and 
60 cts. for any distance exceeding 100 ms. 

Atso—Van de Graaf’ on Railroad 
Curves, done up as above, to be sent by 
mail—Price $1. Postage, 20 cents, or 
30 cents, as above. 

A.so—lIntroduction to a view of the 
works of the Thames Tunnel—Price fifty 
cents. Postage as above, 8 cents, or 12 cts: 

*,* On the receipt of $3, a copy of each 











of the above works will be forwarded by 
‘mail to any part of the United States. 


is in true accordance with the spirit of the ff" 

















DRAWING INSTRUMENTS.—E. 
& G. W. Blunt, 154 Water-street, New- 
York, have received, and offer. for sale, 
Drawing Instruments of superior quality, 
English, French, and. German 
ture. 

They have also on hand Levels of supe 
rior quality at low prices. 
(<> Orders received at this office for the 


above Instruments. ~~ 





AVERY’S ROTARY STEAM E 
GINES.—AGENCY.—The subscriber. 
fers his services to gentlemen desirous. of 
procuring Steam Engines for driving Saw- 
Mitts, Grat-Mi.zs, and orHer Manvrac- 
Torigs of any kind. : 

Engines only will be furnished, or accom. 
panied with Boilers and the necessary Ma- 
chinery for putting them in operation, and 
an Engineer always sent to put them up. 

Information will be given at all times to 
those who desire it, either by letter or by 
exhibiting the engines in operation in thiseity. 

Inquiries by letter shou d be very explicit 
and the answers shall be equally so, 

D. K.MINOR, 
30 Wall-st., New York. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The first volume of this valuable ‘work, 
has just made its appearance in this country. 
A few copies, say twenty-five or therly only, 
ha ve been sent out, and those have nearly or 
quite all been disposed of at ten dollars 
each—a price, although not the value of the 
work, yet one, which will prevent many of 
our young Engineers from possessing it. In 
order therefore, to place it within their reach, 
and at a convenient price, we shall reprint 
the entire work, with all its engravings, 


‘neatly done on wood, and issue in six parts 


or numbers, of about 48 pages each, which 
can be sent to any part of the United States 
by mail, as issued, or put up in a volume at 
the close. 


The price will be to subseribors three dol-’ 


lars, or five dollars for two cop 
\in advance. The first number will -be 


for delivery early in April—Subscriptions 


are solicited. 





. A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, by informal 
lectures, to occupy two months, commenc= 
ing the lst week of May.—Comprising’ 


The use of the theodolite, level, Compass 
plain table, cross, and sextant explained 
upen the instruments theinselves : topo- 
graphical drawing executed under superyi- 
sion ; survey of routes; problems of exca- 
vation and embankment ; railroad curves ; 
all the usual details of construction upon 
common roads, railroads, and. canals ; ime 
cluding bridges, culverts, tunnels, and the 
various kinds of motive power; nature, 
strength and stress of materials ; masonry, 
carpentry and congjructions in iron; allus 
vial deposites, guaging of streams, &¢—. 
The whole purely elementary. Termsof 
admission to the course, $20. _. 





_ Apply to C. W,. Hackley. tof 
Mathematics in the Universit: 13a Were 
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. JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHASCANAL. 
THERE is still a large amount of mechanical work 
to let on the line of the yoo nm “74 eg: 
Improvement, consisting of twenty locks, about one 
busted culverts and several large aqueducts, which 
will be offered to tesponsible contractors at fair prices. 
The locks and aqueducts are to be built of cut 


stone. i 
The work contracted for mnst be finished by the 
day of July, 1838 
rsons desirons of obtaining work are~ requested 
toapply at the office of the undersigned, in the city of 
Richmond, before the ee of May, or between 
the fifth and the fifteent : 
a CHARLES ELLET, Jr. 
= Chief Engineer Jas, Riv, & Ka. Co. 
PP. S—The valley of James River above Rich- 
mond.is healthy., ; 
. on 16—10t 


“PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 


BOAT SPIKES. 

~**The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
atantly for salea very extensiye assurimentof Wrought 

ixes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured 
by the subscriber's Patent Machinery, which after 
five. years successful uperation, and now aimost uni- 
wales in the United States, (as well as England, 
where the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
superior to any ever offered in market. ; 

, Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having,countersink heads suitable to the holes iu iron 
rails, tv any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory—for which purpose they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesion is more than double any commun 

ikes made by the hammer. 
cer All rat directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. ’ 

"*,* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& if Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Mer- 
chants in Albany ana ‘I roy ;_J,1. Brower, 222 Water 
street, New-York; A. M. Jones, Philadelphia; T. 
Janviers, Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.—Railroad Companies would do well to for- 
ward their orders us eurly as practicable, as the sub- 
seribér is desirous of extending the manufacturing so 
as to keep pace with the daily increasing demand for 
his Spikes. ; 





(1J23am) H. BURDEN. 


“FO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 


y, SEALED proposals will be received at 
the office of the Selma and Tennessee River Rail- 
road Company, in the town cf Selma, Alabama, fur 
the graduation of the first forty miles of the Selma 
and iasenn Railroud Proposals for the first six 
miles from Selma, will be received after the first of 
May, and acted on by the Board on the {5th May, 
Pro fur the ensuing 34 miles, will be received 
after the 10th May, sout will nut be examined antil 
the Ist of August nex , when the work will be ready 
for contract. ; \ 

The line, after the first*few miles, pursuing the flat 
ofthe Mulberry Creek, occupies a region of country, 
having the repute of being highly healthful. Itis 
free from ponds and swanips, and is well watered — 
The soil is generally in cultivation, and is dry, light 
and sandy, and uncommonly easy of excavation.— 
The entire length of the line of the Sel a and ‘Ten- 
neseee Railroads, will be abuut J70 miles, passing gen- 
eral:y through a region as favorable for health as any 
in the Southern Country 

Owing to the great ‘interest at stake in the success 
of this enterprise, and the amount of capital already 
embarked in it, this work must necessarily pruceed 
with vigor, and I invite the attention of men of indus- 
try and enterprise, buth at the North and elsewhere 
to this undertaking, as offering in the piospect of 
pe priate employment, and the character of the svil 

climate, a wide and desirable field to the cun- 
tractor. 





Proposals may be addressed either to the subseri- 
ber, or to General Gilbert Shearer, President of the 


Com ~ 
“ANDR EW ALFRED DEXTER, Chief Engineer 
Selma, Ala., March 20th, i827. A. 15 


“-* ROACH & WARNER, 
" Manufacturers of OPTICAL, MA] HEMATICAL 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 293 
Broadway, New York, wili Keep constantly on hand 
& large and general assortment of Instruments in their 





Wholesale Dealersand'Country Merchants supplied 
SURVEYING COMPASSES, BARUME- 
THERMOMETERS, &c. &c. of theiz own 
accurate, and at lower prices 
then can be had at any other establishment. 





inetrnments made to order and repaired. 14 ly 


FRAME BRIDGES. 
THE undersigned, General Agent of Col. 
S. H. LONG, t@ build Bridges, or vend the right to 
others to build, onhis Patent Plau, would respectfull 
inform Railroad and Bridge Corporations, that he is 
prepared to make contracts to build, and furnish all 
materials for supersiructures of the kind, in any part 
of the United States, (Maryland excepted.) 
Bridges on the above planare to be seen at the ful- 
lowing localities, viz, On the main road leading from 
Baltimore to Washington, two miles from the furmer 
place. Acrossthe Metawamkeag river on the Mili- 
tary road, in Maine. On the national road in Illinois, 
at sundry points. Onthe Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudson and 
Patterson Railroad,intwoplaces. Onthe Bostonand 
Worcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad, at sundry points. Across 
the Contoocook river at Henniker, N H. Across the 
Souhegan river, at Milford, N. H. Across the Con- 
necticut river, at Haverl.ill, N. H. Across the Con- 
toocovk river, at Hancock, N. II. Across the An- 
droscoggin river, at Turner Centre, Maine. Across 
the Kennebec river, at Waterville, Maine. Across 
the Genesse river, at Squakiehill, Mount Morris, 
New-York. Across the White River, at Hartford 
Vt. Across the Connecticut River, at Lebanon, N. 
EH. Acrossthe mouth of the Broken Straw Creek, 
Penn. Across the mouth of the Cataraugus Creek, 
N.Y. A Railroad Bridge diagonally across the Erie, 
Canal,in the City of Rochester, N. Y. A Ra lroad 
Bridge at Upper Still Water,.Orono, Maine. This 
Bridge is 500 feet in length; one of the spans is over 
200 feet. It is probably the FIRMEST Woow-:N 
BRIDGE ever built in America. 

Notwithstanding his present engagements to build 
between twenty and thirty Railroad Bridges, and se- 
veral common bridges, several of which are now in 
progress of construction, the subscriber wiil promptly 
atteud to businessuf the kind to much greater extent 
and on liberal terms. MOSES LONG. 

Rohester, Jan. 13tn, 1837. 4—y 





ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 

WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order. 
IRON CASTINGS for Gearing Mills and Factories o} 
every description. 

ALSO—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings o 
every description. 

The collection of Patterns for Machinery, is not 
equalled inthe United States. 9—fy 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 


WE the subscribers having formed a 
vo-parinership under the style and firm of Folger 
& Coleman, for the manufacturing and selling of 
Ropes for inclined planes of railruads, and for other 
usc s, offer tosupply ropes for inclined planes, of any 
length required withuut splice, at shurt notice, the 
manufacturing of cordage, heretofure carried on by 
S.S Durfee & Co., will be dune by the new firm, the 
same superintendant and machinery are employed by 
the new firm that were employed by S. S. Durfee & 
Co. All orders will be promptly attended to, and 
ropes will be shipped to any port in the United States. 
12th month, 12:h, 1836. Hudson, Columbia County 


State of New-York. 
ROBT. C. FOLGER, 
33—tf. (FEKOURGE COLEMAN, 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 
300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 
150 do do do plain do 
150 do do do _ caststeel Shovels & Spades 
150 do do Gold-mining Shovels 
100 do do plated Spades 
50 do do socket Shovels and Snades. 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars (steel pointed,) mannfactured from Salishury re- 
fined iron—for sale bythe manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO, 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No. 8 State street, Albany 
N. B —Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de. 
scription, made from Salsbury refined lron v4—tf 


STEPHENSON, 


Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
Cars for Railroads. 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleeckorstreet, . 


New-York. 
RAILROAD COMPANIES would do wellto exa 











f ie 
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TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 


PROPOSALS will be received, at the office of the 
Hiwassee Kailroad Com., in the town of ATHENs, 
Te: mepenns until sunset, of Monday, June. 12th, 
1837 ; for the grading, masonry and bridges, on that 
portion of the Hiwassre Rariroap, which lies be- 
tween the River Tennessee and .Hiwassee. A dis- 
tance of 40 miles, 

The quantity of excavation will be about one mifl- 
lion of eubic yards. it 

The line will be staked out; and, together with 
drainings and specifications of the work, will be 
ready for the inspection of contractors, on and after 


the Ist day of June. 
JOHN C, TRAUTWINE, 
Engineer in Chief Hiwassee es 





RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &c. 


‘may subscribers offer ‘the following articles’ for 
sale. 

Railway Iron, flat bars, with countersunk holes and 
raitred joints, 


Ibs. 
350 tons 22 by #, 15 ftin length, weighing 4,53, per ft. 
230 “ g 4, “ “ “ 355 “ 
70 “ lt “ 4, “ “ 24 
80 “* 12" 4) «4 ‘“ WE stip 1355 “ 
90 “ 1 “ }, “ “ o + “ 
with Spikes and Splicing Plates adapted thereto.’ To 


be sold f.ee of duty to State governments or incor- 
porated compamies. 


Orders for Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed, 

Rail Road Car and Locomotive Engine Tires, 
wrought and turned or unturned, ready to be fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44, 54, and 60 iaches 
aiameter. 

E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 fvet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 23 
3, 3%, 33, 34, and 32 inches diameter. 

hains for Inclined Planes, short and stay links, 
manufactured from the E. V.Cable Bolts, and proved 
atthe greatest strain. 

India Rubber Rope for Inclined Planes, made from 
New Zealand flax. 

Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 
and Canal Towing Lines. 

Patent Felt for placing between the iron chair and 
ston: bluck of Edge Ra:iways. 

Every description of Railway Iron, as well as_Lo- 
comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice, by 
the agency of one of our partners, who resides in 
England for this purpose. 

A highly respectable American Enginecr, resides 
in Englaud for the purpose of inspecting all Locomo- 
tives, Machinery, Railway Iron he. ordered through 


us. 
A. & G. RALSTON & CO., 
28 tf Philadelphia, No.4, South Frontst. 





ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 


(100 North Moor street, N. Y.) 
New-York, February 12th, 1836. 


THE undersigned begs leave to inform the proprie- 
tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
kinds of heowegy (one fut Ruilroads, Locomotive Engines 
of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in success- 
ful operation on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
none of which have failed—Castings of all- Kinds, 
W heels, Axles,and Boxes, furnished at shortest notice. 

4—vtt H. R. DUNHAM & CO. 


MACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS, 
KETCHUM anp GROSVENOR, Paterson, New- 
Jersey. The undersigned receive orders fur the fol- 
lowing articles, manufactured by them, of the most 
superior description in every particular. heir works 
being extensive, and thenumber of hands employed 
being large, they are enabled to execute both ieee 
and small orders with promptness and despatch: 

RAILROAD WORK. 


Locomotive Steam-Engines and Tenders; Driv: 
ing and other Locomotive Wheels, Axles, Springs and 
Flange Tires ; Car Wheels of east iron, from a va 
riety of patterns, and Chills; Car Wheels of cast iron, 
with wrought Tires ; Axles of best American refined 
iron; Springs; Boxes and Bolts fur Cars. 


COTTON WOOL AND FLAX MACHINERY, : 


Of all descriptions and of the most improved Pat 
terns, Style. and Workmanship. 

Mill Geering and Millwright work generally; Hy- 
draulic and other Presses; Press Screws; Callen 
dors; Lathes and Tools of all kinds; Iron and Brass 











mine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
e 





on that part of the New-York and Harlaem 
now In operation. 





Castings of all descriptions. 
| KOGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


_ Patterson, New-Jersey, or 60 Welareg, X: : 


iw. ff 


jy et 


sir. 
lat 


